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Um tfj a Hftfs ttittjitMtn^ Cjunamid' f man) ^(ti$niei. 



"Xke Silent Qa// Jbr ^elp 



rhe task of finding a needle tn a hay- 
tack has its counterpart on the water 
oo — in locating and res^cuing aviators 
orceil down at *»ea, 11 you have never 
ried it, you have no idea how dtftictilt it 
s to spot, from high in the aifi a man tn 
i life jacket or on a rubher raft — a tiny 
ipeck on a vast expanse of trackle^is ocean. 

But — provide the downed pi I tit with 
I **lJf€ Jacket Dye .Marker*' and he he* 
romes a center of fcicus. This our Gov- 
ernment has done. For a standard part 
>f every aviati>r*s t^quipment i?» the *D\e 
\liirker/' a special water'pr*>of kit con- 
alning a packet of dyesmfT. >X'hen this 
tit is ripped open, the dve packet is 
X'leaved and instantly over the surface 
jf the sea ^>preads a brilliant yellow- 



green spot, visible for many miles. 
This life-saving unii, developed bv 
Cyanarnid's C^alco ( htmical Division, 
in collaboration with the Army and 
Navy» is a daytime beac*>n— the 
vfstble call for help to friendly 
plane or rescue vt'sseL 

( aico uranine, also known as 
sodium sail of fluorescein, is the 
dve used in these markers. It is 
also used in similar safety equip* 
ment for the rubber life rafts car- 
ried on our planes and the life 
boats on our ships, 1 he adaptitin 
of this dye to such a useful pur- 
pose is ty pical of Cyanamid*s skill 
in milking organic chemicals to fit 
America's needs of the moment* 



Many of these use* resulting from the 
urgencv of war are destined ti* bri ng new 
safety and efficiency to ihe peacetime 
progreS!a and com mere l* of lo morrow. 
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A million pounds of rubber products 
|jp every day — and 7 "E" awards 



typkal example of B. F. Goodrich improvement hi ruhhei 



IN THE 
are little rings of synthetic rubber 
being inspected under a powerful glnss. 
Some rings like these arc large and 
some are so small you could hardly 
put tlie point of a pencil through them, 
several thousanJ weighing only a few 
pounds. Yet all are necessary hydraulic 
seals in war planes. 

From these up to nibber pontons so 
big they can support bridges, there are 
more than a thousand distinct types 
of rubber war products — and for 
speed in producing them plus other 
^Lccomplishments, men and women at 
even B. F. Goodrich plants have 
received the Army-Navy "E" award. 



The output of these plants has 
averaged far beyond a million pounds 
a day of finished rubber war products, 
plus big tonnages of war goods not 
even made of rubber. 

Some of the products made in these 
plants are original B. F. Goodrich 
developments— such as rubber springs 
for the 'centipedes that swim/' tanks 
that can travel on I^d or water 
(photo, upper right) ; "square tires/' 
the endless band tracks for the army*s 
half-track vehicles (upper left) ; air- 
plane De- leers (lower right) ; also 
V-^belts for powder and chemical 
plants, made of rubber that can con- 
duct electricity, thus preventing sparks 




4 



diat might blow up the m'hole place; 
rubber bearings for ships; Koroseal 
insulation for battleship cable — and 
other things wc don't even have space 
enough to mention. In some cases the 
' developments'* are improvements in 
familiar products or faster manufac- 
turing methods. 

The Army-Navy ''E** is awardtd far ex- 
cellt'nce in the pruductitin of w^ir miitcrials. 
It has been awarded at B. F. Goodricli 
plants in California, Kentucky, ^fassachu* 
setts, New Yorlc, Ohio, Tennessee aod 
Texas. The B. F. Coodrkh Comftanyg 
Akron, 0. 

B. F. Goodrich 

RUBBER ^i^SYNTMETICyysW*<^ 
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For precision weighing 
ond precision recording 
use FAIRBANKS SCALES 
with PRINTOMATICS 

• Of course, sus tamed accuracy in the 
weighing machine is vi tally impor- 
tant. But no ID alter how accurate the 
machine is, uciless weights are accu- 
rately recurdetif the clement of error 
still remaios, 

Fairbanks Scales with Printomatics 
eliminate these human errors ^because 
the scales read the weight automatically 
and then automatically make a printed 
record of the weight. In addition to 
eliminating errors, Fairbanks Scales 
can be fitted into your production flow 
to do a variety of jobs better than 
they can be done in any other way. 
Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in motion , . . 
count small parts . . * record the flow of liquid 
chemicals , . . guard secret formulas in 
compounding - * , control batching , i . auto^ 
matically control ingredients . , , automatically 
control aggregates « , . and many other ]o|)s. 




The organization which made Fairbanks the 
greatest name in weighing brings you 115 
years of scale manufacturing experience. That, 
too, is worth serious consideration. 

Fairbanks, Morse Bl Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 




FAIRBAMKS-MORSE 

Scales 



0«ESEI ElffilKCS WIIERSKSTtmS 

?m^% FARM EQyiFMENT 

MOTORS STOKERS 

GENERATORS AIR COUDtTiaNCtS 

SCALES iAlLftaAO EQUIPMENT 
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(5IVE HiM A BREAK 




Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home- He can get through 
easier ii the wires aren't 
crowded — and his calls 
mean so much to him 
and the home folks. So 
please don't call Long 
Distance between 7 P, M- 
and 10 P-M> unless your 
calls are really necessary. 
Many thanks- 



BELL 

TELEPHONE 
STSTEM 
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The Successful Executive of the Future 
Must Be Aggressive, Cost Conscious 
and Selling Minded 
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Gkkkhal Ofi^uk — 'li'ujliiiujtGn, U. Cliaiuljer BuiUUng, 

k Bujldirig; Ch^'trUjnd, Hartna Building, 



jVs the ofTic-!,iI inaBa^iiie of ttitr CbamhtT of Cunmunct at tlic l*nit<;d States thh publicti:imi 
farrit'K aiith<*T3l;itiv*' r^oiicci Eintl arttclcs m rcKfird tr» the activitic.'^ of the Cbtiinhpr; in all 
other rcsiH'Cts the Chamber cantirjt be reijicni*iiblc iur the ^cmtciit* iTicrrol or for the o-tiiiiions 
(if wriicrs 

Althonfib tbe editors will iiKikt* every effort to rciuni missjlicited niaiiii*cri|>t» (vromptly and 
in gritui crmtlilTHj, Nat limit's tliisiiic^s* cainujl atrciit rt-siirm^ibility fmr !l>^^ rn d.un^^e of this 
jniziferbL 



^ifflH^ BOXCARS 
RUSH FILTERS 
TO OUR FIGHTING FRONTS 

AAF airptdfie engJrie fiU^fs are but one of hun* 
dreds of necessary items ranging from medical 
supplies to tliread and needles — thai get the 
cdfF when a ^y^ng "boxcar^' is loaded with 
critical freight for United Nations' forcei. 

These important filter units are d big part of 
our production today, but we are continumg 
aUo with the complete line of air filtration and 
dust contfol equipment designated by Uncle 
Sam as vital to the war efforts 

5e/J</ ^or /fee i)ooif/ef. ^* AAt tn Indusfry", 

AIRPLANE FILTERS 
FOR THE nSHTING FRONT 

MjlEtary planes operating from 
dust cholied front Eine air fvelds 
must be filter equipped if air 
superiority is fo be maintained, 
AAF engine filters keep em fly- 
ing 10 times a$ long! 



ELECTRO-MATIC flLTIR 
FOR ATMOSPHERIC DUSTS 

Combines automatic air filtra- 
tion and electrical precipita- 
tion to obtain the highest effi- 
ciency in the removal of 
atmospheric dust and smoke. 



ROTOXLONE COLLBCTOR 

FOR PROCESS OUSTS 

Combines exhauster and dust 
collector m a single, compact 
unit. Eliminates e<te^>sive pip- 
ings—reduces installation cosh. 
Comes in a wide range of sizes 
for all indwstrlal need*. 






Pledge send d«icriptivii booklet "AAF In 

Enduitry", 

N a mo , ^ . 

FTrm 

City 



^ State. 



AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO.. INC, 
1D9 Cenfml Avenue 
LOUISVILLE, KY\ 
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J^OO/C FOR /r BOmER / 



an you iitia^itif^ a B-ITE* flerkr*! \\\x\\ fliik, skid- 
€]iti«£ iiit<» I lie Im^al ga^ statifm aii«l asking for "tlin*e 
palloiis, please/' and adding the request *litfrh-lrsi 
if you have it*^? 

Richeulous as the picture is. IfM) taue 'llyiiif^" 
ganoltue would be a ver) restricted item hut for 
refrifi^eration. 

tAnil when you eoni^ider that refrigeration, es^^n- 



vilal faetor in from 7S U\ 80 per cent of tin- total 
pniduettoii of (1^^tlg gaMiIine^ you ean thank your 
iY>r\' lucky g^tars that York, and those other great 
nianufarturing concerns who iiiake indu^^trial re- 
frigerating machinery, Mcre ready for the war uhen 
it came. 

A*^ you ean t^ee hy the papers, American flyers are 
getting the gas , . , and making good of it- York 
Oirporation, York, IVnnsylvania. 



YORK 



REFIIIGERATIOX AXn All! I» ITIOXIXC FOR W A It 



HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHAHICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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SOLUTION- 

Perforated Ceiling 
Stops Noise Reflection 

CUnering dishes and a hubbub of vaic«3 
ore not conducive to pleasant dtning^ Restau- 
rants have long sought a means of eliminating 
the noise r yet both diishes and voices must be 
present in every restaurant. 

Burgess engineers found that it wasn't the 
noises themselves which were 5o annoying; it 
was the refiectioji of these noises from Cfihngs 
and walls. By using sound -absorbent ceilings, 
they could cut down this refie<:tion and niake 
the restaurant noticeably quieter. 

They developed eflictcnt ceilmgs for this 
purpose, of perforated metal sheets backed 
with a thick blanket of sound ^absorbent ma- 
terial. This patented Burgess construction has 
since been used by many building supply 
companies for sound treatment of restaurants, 
offices, and other public places. When steel is 
mgain available, many more of these ceilings 
vriU be installed. 

BUtGESS PIONESRING in acoustic develop- 
ment has provided many other quieting de- 
vices to aid the war effort* Over 20 years' 
experience has made it possible for the Acous- 
tic Division to succes.<ifully engineer products 
ranging from acoustic telephone booths to 
engine exhaust silencers* Why not write us of 
your noise diflicukies? Acoustic Division en- 
gineers may already have worked out the 
solution to your problem. 

BUIUIESS , 

W ' DIVISION 

^bnttle OMsfofl, Buntss ITirrBrv C«.. W\ f W. Ro^Ot St.. l\\tm 
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Hot weather humor 

SOMEHOW the news leaked out a little 
while back that the War Department's 
Traffic Division has a '^Frustrated 
Freight" section. Items to this effect 
kept popping up in the public print;?, and 
a Washington newspaper went so far as 
to publish the telephone extension num- 
ber of the section. Chaos followed. 

Scores of citizens with a pixie sense of 
humor called the number just to hear a 
voice at the far end murmur, Frustrated 
Freight section/* OfRcials of the Tra^c 
Division were greatly vexed. Some days 
later, a member of our staff called to get 
the latest returns on the situation and 
was told that an investigation was under 
way to learn who tipped off the papers. 
The culprit, it was stated, will be rep- 
rimanded—if and when discovered. 

**Frustrated Freight" is exactly that. 
It's Army freight that hasn't been 
claimed by the proper officials, or hasn't 
been supplied with a consignee address, 
and so it just sits around, frustrated, un- 
til the authorities decide what to do with 
it. The term is not uncommon in traffic 
circles, we are told. The War Depart- 
ment had a ''Frustrated Freight" sec- 
tion m the last war, too. 

Bloody sweat and tears 

AN OUT-OF-TOWN reader dropped in 
the other day for a chat about things 
back home. He manages a small factory, 
or at least he thinks he does. We thought 
so, too, imtil he told us this story: It 
seems his 16-year-oId son wanted to get 
a job in his father's factory during the 
summer school vacation* Fine! said the 
father, who promptly boasted to his 
foreman about the "chip off the old 
block." The foreman, a cautious fellow, 
warned the father that, to employ the 
boy for a few weeks, he would have to 
do these things: 

Apply to the city government for a 
special permit for the employment of a 
minor. 

Serve formal notice on the War Man- 
power Commission that a job was about 
to be filled. 

Deduct 20 per cent from wages paid 
to the boy, for income tax purposes. 

Apply, at the end of the boy*s em- 
ployment, to the Interna! Revenue Bu- 
reau for permission to refund the 20 



per cent, since the boy would not be 
earning enough in the vacation period to 
make him eligible as an income tax 
payer. 

Report the boy's earnings along with 
his own, at the end of the current tax 
year, and pay taxes on them, since the 
boy is a minor. 

Report to the War Manpower Com- 
mission at termination of the boy's em- 
ployment. 

Report to the city government at ter- 
mination of the boy's employment 

P, S, The boy is attending summer 
camp. 

Where there's a will — 

A MAN may be down, 'tis said, but he's 
never out unless he admits it. Same goes 
for a city. Scranton, Pa., has been down 
a good many times in the past ten or 15 
years. It suffered permanent loss of 
50^000 jobs as anthracite in nearby mines 
was mined out. The depression piled on 
new woes. Other cities boomed with de- 
fense and war work, but the Army said 
Scranton was too close to the Coast. 
With 8,000 vacant dwellings. Scranton 
watched the Government build new 
housing for war workers elsewhere* 

Scranton's leading citizens and its 
Chamber of Commerce obstinately re- 
fused to go down for the count. They 
plugged away with committees, bro- 
chures, broadcasts, advertisements, di- 
rect solicitation of industries. They 
stressed the city*s available manpower 
pool, its surplus of housing, its strategic 
location, its utilities and other facilities. 
Chambers of Commerce in crowded war 
centers began to send overflow work 
to Scranton. Several "essential civilian 
needs'* industries were induced to come 
in. 

Now. Scranton has just landed its first 
major v%^ar industry, which will employ 
7.000 with an estimated pay roll of $10, - 
000,000, Its head bloody but unbowed, 
the city is redoubling its efforts. It re- 
fuses to stay down for the count. That 
kind of community spirit can't be licked, 

Mr Queeny writes a book 

IT'S NEWS when the head of a busy 
war industry, in his spare moments, pro- 
duces a good book* Edgar M. Queeny^ 
chairman of the board of Monsanto 
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There Are No ''Graduation Days" 
For Good Railroad Men 

TT may seem strange to a little child fuse staniog in school to 
X see DAD bringing home books, too. 

But it's an everyday sight in the homes o( Erie meo because 
constant training in better railroading methods is a regular part 
of the Erie program. 

After all, it isn't alone the number of years of service that 
count. It's the knowledge gained both by experience and study 
that makes a railroad modern and progressive- 
All along ihe Erie lines you will find regular conferences at* 
tended by experienced men as well as youngsters. They are study- 
jfig better ways of doing their jobs in order to make good service 
better. Good railroad men cannot be trained in a few weeks. It 
takes years of training to be ready for the responsibilities of 
moving and safeguarding human lives and valuable freight. 

Wartimes call for alertness, efficiency, and dependability on 
the part of all railroad men. Erie men are determined that no 
assignment either in war or peace will find them unprepared. 

^ 23,578 FHfiGHT TWINS DWIY 

1^408,964 mmj ats 0Aiiy 




.t^V 25,000,000 «n ions 

m — - . - , . . = — « 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 



' just onl. is a 
h\t'l>\ iuiiical and vwn > .«*tjite* 
nimt of the ras** for fr«*f * ^ . And 

it's (?a#sy to read, which iH mnrr than vtin 
be 5 a id for miiny current disciiKsions of 
p^^htical economy. 

His fir?* effort to put his thoughUi on 
paper, Mr. Qiieony explains m a tore* 
word. restilt«»d in nn rely » ,Hcrie» of 
standard arj^tinn^nt^ agamiit the New 
Deal's new rules for bnfiine?t5. He felt 
the trend toward biireaurrHtic govern- 
ment controls of com iH?ti live enterpn«e 
ran niiieh deeper than any pohtiral ad- 
Toinistralion, ho he threw away what he 
had written and did the Job over agalt^. 

Mr. Queeny says some harnh things 
II bout business men and husinesa organ- 
3 zillions, inebtdin^ the United States 
Chanibi r of Commerce His propoued 
alternatives for j;overnment control of 
h ini»f;s wili stir up some heated de- 
i ii' s But the book m a whole is pro- 
voeiitive and Httmuhitin^, and ofTers a 
WPaHh of fiirtual s<iurc*' material. 

Which way, please? 

IT MAY HE the humidity, but we're 
befuddled. We sat Hroiind the other 
evenini^ with a gfroup of Covertnoent's 
young men who exhorted one and all to 
be Good Neighbors with all the rest of 
the world, During; war, they emphasized, 
we must Hbare and share alike with our 
alheB. When peace comes, they added. It 
is our duty to expand Ihla policy to our 
one-time foes. Blo«»d brothers, ail. 

Before the evening web over, the same 
group was castigating American firms 
that have been doing just that. The shar- 
ing of industrial patents and processes 
was held up as an appalling evil. Where, 
they demanded, was the palnotisni of 
f^rms which would share patents with 
German and Italian busini'ss hottses? 

As we pedalled hom^ we refieeted that 
American business firms bad been fol- 
lowing the Good Neighbor policy in the 
mofit practical way before many of these 
young men were born, and when we were 
avowing our eternal friendship and ac- 
cord with nations w^hom we now fight 
desperately. There was even a time* we 
recalled, when the country locked ask- 
ance at American firms which supplied 
industrial "know-how^" to Bussia, with 
w^bich we are now^ sharing our sacred 
secrets and worldly goods. The moral 
seems to be a business man wilt have 
to employ an astrologer to tell him in 
advance which nations, a quarter cen- 
tury hence, will be our friends and 
which our enemies. 

The Gijvernment's young men remind 
us of the horseman who mounted his 
steed and galloped off simultaneously In 
all directions. It was bard on the horae. 

The boss enlists 

WE PAUSE to salute Business Man Wil- 
liam Coleman, president of the All-State 
Wire Prodticls Company at Cleveland, 
vhn at 25 has turned the company over 
U'i his 16 employees and has joined the 
Navy as an ensign. His compaiiy, which 
now makes parts for aircraft barrage 
balloons and life rafts, formerly turne<! 



THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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Diit display racks, wire baskets 
stands. It has a cash balance on hand 
for working" capital, a three-months* 
backlog of orders, and no debts. 

All 16 employees pledged their presi- 
dent that the company's production 
schedules would be kept up, Mr. Cole- 
man tried four times to get into the 
Nsivy before he was accepted. He is the 
seventh from hts company to get into 
uniform. He has two brothers in the ser* 
vice. And Mrs. Coleman is joining the 
romen*s corps of the Marines. 

**The p>eopie are working so hard at 
the shop,*' said Ensign Coleman, **and 
things are going along so smoothly that 
I think I can be of more use to the Navy 
than here at home," 

A platform's private plonk 

A FEW YEARS ago Premier Aberhart 
set the Canadian province of Alberta 
afire with his attacks upon the profit 
system p private banks, insurance com- 
panies, utilities and similar private in- 
stitutions. He held the capitalistic sys- 
tem up to public scorn and distrust, and 
proposed to substitute a government sys- 
tem of "Social Credit'* through which a 
benign government would hand out a 
new kind of money ** tickets" to all citi- 
zens of Alberta. It was a glorified ham | 
and eggs plan. Mr. Aberhart w^on the 
election by a landslide. 

Well, Premier Aberhart died recently. 
Probate records show that he left an 
estate valued at $41,000. Of this amount 
$35,351 was represented by utility 
stockSg insurance policies, and deposits 
in private banks. 

His portfolio held only two bonds of 
the Alberta government. They had a face 
value of $500 each, but they were valued 
by probate officials at only $350. 

About the cover 

OUR COVER PHOTOGRAPH this 
month is proof positive that the day of 
the pioneer Is far from done, pessimists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
wlnd-burned» salty countenance is that 
of "Bob" Eartlett — Captain Robert 
Abram Bartlett— who explored the Arc- 
tic with Peary and has been busily chart- 
ing and probing its icy wastes ever since. 
Green landi Alaska, Baffin Land and 
Ellesmere Land have been mere flag 
stops for this man, whose explorations 
have paved the way for the pioneering in 
which large numbers of Americans are 
today engaged in the Far North. They 
are building new bases and developing 
new routes for planes which fly over the 
top of the world, bringing within a few 
hours of Chicago, Detroit and New York 
distant places which once were weeks 
and months away by land and sea. 




PURE WATER guards the 

hemith o/ wmr warkers . « - 



ruth in advertising i 

PRIVATE EMPLOYER who under- ' 
ook, on his own, to advertise for help 
ith the statement "Work 4S hours per 
eek — -Paid for 52/' would shortly find I 
a swarm of government enforcement 
agents on his neck. Yet the Government 
itself has been doing Just that in connec- 
tion with the recruiting of workers for 



COMMUNITY water works, 
delivering pure water and 
maintained at ftill efficiency, are 
a vital {actor in safeguarding the 
health of workers on the home 
front. While water-liorne iliseases 
have sharply decreased in Ainer^ 
lea, the corner-stone of our Puhlic 
Health program is still the exten- 
sion and tniprovement of puhlie 
water supply systems. 

Water works engineers have per- 
formed wonders, under wartime 
haiicIicapSf in delivering good 
service, even In cities whose popu* 
lations have mushroamed with 
war plant workers. But a nation* 
wlile program of water purifica- 
tion ami sewage treatment plant 
construction, and ahatemeni of 
Btream pollution,, had to be 
halted. One authority estimates 



that $750,000,000 of such proj- 
ects have been deferred until after 
the ivar, ^ ^ 

An informed puhlic will in§iat 
thai these vital vices be eon* 
sitnrted or re»tared io peak e/- 
ficienty a& MOon as passible after 
the ivar'^s end. 

:|: Hi 

We publish this message in the 
public interest since our peace- 
time product— cast iron pipe— is 
used ahnost wholly in the publie 
service. More than 95 per cent of 
this country -s water mains are 
east iron pipe which server for 
more than a century. 

NO. 1 TAX SAVER 



Made in e^iiL'^ froui 1 lu Ht't iucUr^* 



VAST IRON PIPE 

UKSISAUCH ASSOOIATIOy ""'ICMH, 
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Pike's Peak to FUJIYAMA 



IT takes a block-buster only a few 
seconds to fall from a hiirh-flying 
U. bomber to its ball's^cye on 
Berlin or Naples or rokio. But it 
tof»k almost 25 \ ears to get the plane 
up there to drop the bomb. For where 



im iimi ha^ kt^t baif 
"With iienf'iitiil f^r high- 




ic of our planes arc flyinij today— 
on top of practically anytriinp that 
Bies — the ;iir is so thin that a piane 
engine would lose about four-rtfths of 
its rated sca-level horKcpower if it 
ucren*t ctjuipped with a ttirhmftprr- 

It M as back in the days of World 
\\\\r I that the Army Air Corps first 
asked ( ieneral I'-lecrric engineers 
to tackle the problem of feeding plane 
engines air under pressure to cure the 
loss of power at high altinides. The 




result was the rurbosupereharger — a 
device that scoops in 604>elow-7.ero 
air and crams it down the engine's 
vv indpipe to provide the siime amount 
of oxygen it would norruallv get at 
sea teveL And since the turbi^super- 
charger takes its power from the 
engine's own red-hot exhaust gases, 
it ahnost makes the plane lift itself 
by its own 1km >t straps. 

The ( 1 rs t s ucce s s c a.m c in 1 9 1 K , on 
Fike's Peak, where a supercharged 
Liberty engine, rated at J 50 hf>rse- 
power* actually deHvcred 356 horse- 
power at 14,0(K) feet- That was jusr 
the beginning. For 20-odd years ii-V. 
engineers worked to improve the 
device. VV^hen the present war broke 
out, it was rt^dy— a potent, all- 
Ainencun weapon which the Axis, for 
all its years of war preparation, 
could not match. IVxiay all of Amer- 
icans big bombers are ajuipped with 
turbosuperchargers. And all of these 
turbosuperehargers are builf either by 
< ieneral I Jeetric or in the plants of 
two other manufacturers from U-Il 
designs. 

The rurbosupereharger is just one 
of many engineering near-niiraclcs 
developed in industrial lalw>rarories in 
time to put on a unitonn and t>egin 



fighting for America. \Vc have them 
because of thr happy combination of 
ingenuity and perseverance which 
has always charaeten/ed American 
mdustry. It is a combination that will 
have a lot to do with wmnmg the war, 
and with building the better world 
hereafter. For then the men uho are 



ihe of her ai J 500/ 




t 



bu 1 Id ing fighr i ng machines \v i 1 1 be 
back on the job of providirig better 
peacetime things for all of us. (ienrtiil 
Electric CftmpiUty\ Scheuntady^ 



Hear fh# Gttnvref Eltcfric racfio progftinii Thm 
"Hour of Chai-m'* Sttnd&y fO p m fWr, NSC — 
"Thm World J^d^Y*' nawi, wm0kiiay§ &.45 p m, 
EWr CSS. 



atmn kiyiory in on 
Pike's Peak. There, 
rnilvi high, this engtit€ 
$ttpert hargtti i>v G'^E am/ 
V,S. ytrmy vnginters aiiti^ 
afiy (/e i rhpeS m& re />o 'u er 
fhaff ttt sea lerti! 



THE BiSr INViSTMENT IN THE WOITLD IS IH THIS COUHlitrS FUTMi — BUY WAR BOHOS 

GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 
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Panama City* Fla. Statements to this 
effect appeared in advertisements in At- 
lanta papers, over the signature of the 
United Stateij Employment Service, 

Replying to protests by private bus- 
iness firms whose employees were melt- 
ing away, the local War Manpower Cojti- 
mission chief wrote: 

I am sure you realize that, as a matter 
of technique, if the whole truth were com- 
pletely set forth in the ad, the chances 
are that the shipyards at Panama City 
could not be manned and vital ships 
necessary for the war effort could not 
be built. It is therefore ntscessary in order 
to attract prospective workers to have 
some 'Uead*' statement that will attract 
the eye in the advertising. 

We understand that following the pro- 
tests, Washington ordered such mislead- 
ing "lead*' statements dropped from 
future advertising controlled by the 
USES, 

The shoe won't fit 

THE ARGUMENT is advanced that food 
subsidies should work here because the 
British have had success with them. A 
member of Parliament, on a recent visit 
to the United States, expressed astonish- 
ment at this reason lng» 

England, he pointed out, cannot pro- 
duce what she eats- Her food must be 
imported. War has imposed wholly 
artificial obstacles to normal imports, 
such as ship sinkings, high insurance 
costs, spoilage and the like. England*3 
subsidies are designed to absorb this 
costi not to increase food production. 

"But here,*' said the M. P., "you pro- 
pose to bribe your own people to pro- 
duce food for you. It would never occur 
to the British to do such a thing." 

A warehousing problem 

A NEW KIND of shortage in warehouse 
space looms ahead. The Army and Navy 
long since requisitioned practically all 
available storage space for war mate- 
rials, but John Q. PubUc is having some 
trouble finding a place to store his War 
Bonds. Safety deposit boxes are going 
like hot cakes; some banks are already 
sold out on small boxes, rentals are up 
31 per cent over last January, 

Before the war, according to an es- 
tlmate by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, only half of 
some 11.000,000 safety boxes in the 
United States were in use. Today the 
M'cupancy figure stands around SO per 

tit and it's going up rapidly* 

Calendar reform — 15 B. C. 

THE HISTORIAN Ferrero tells about 
an interesting expedient adopted by 
Augustus Caesar's tax*gatherer to keep 
the money rolling in. The tax-gatherer 
was a liberated slave named Licinius, He 
was full of big and original ideas. He 
made the Gauls pay taxes every month, 
and when the exchequer ran low, he in- 
creased the number of months from 12 
to 14. He called the last two Undecem- 
ber and Duodeccmber. Let's keep this 
just between us not a word of it to 
Eandolph Paul or Henry Morgcnthau. 



in 

194- ? 




**194-?'* is the year the war wUl end- 
It CDuld still be a long way off. The frains w«* have made— the 
victfiries we've won — may truly be only **lhe end of the 
beginning/^ 

Bui if the day of unconditional surrender could be known, it 
wonid be ringed on every business calendar. For ihul day niay 
drastically change the direction of many induBlries. 

The problems you will face then may be far different than 
thos<* of today. Ycm may want to introduce new lincH, rede- 
sign products, acquire new equipment. You may want to 
increase your holdin^fs— or dispose €>flhem* But then, as now, 
finant\ing must be the mainspring of all sut re.Sssful at ! ion, 
whether in production, distribution, reorganization or 
expansion* 

^\e have organized a new Commercial Financing division 
which offers you a sound, weli-routided service— a service 
ihat will provide all the working funds you need fi>r today's 
opiTations on a basis tliat will make every dollar productive 
of profit for yon. 

That servk'p can in* of incalculable help to you also m your 
I planning for the post- war conversHm period- 

We will gladly supply detailed information on n^qui^t. 

Commercial Credit Company 

Baltimore 

Stihsiiiwi^i: New York Chicoc^o San Fiaocitco Los Angeles Portland, Of«, 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,00 0,00 0 
frtttfrtting cofor cA*rfr of ARMY, NAVY ^nt^ MARINE instgntM ft^m on r^qumst 
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A 100% RECORD 

Awordf on Moy 0fh, 1943 to two 
plonti irt Ken^Dthci, Wiie.,^ coni^ 
pleled thii 100% record for Th« 
Amerk o n Broti Com pony, 




ALL TEN AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
PLANTS IN U. S. A. HAVE EARNED RIGHT 
TO FLY ARMY- NAVY "E" FLAGS 



This is the story in terms of war production 



Our Connecticut plants were among the first in the 
brass industry to receive the coveted *'E" Award for out* 
?itanding production of war materials. Since then a/i 
our plants, including those in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York^ have been similarly honored. 

As the largest fabricator in the copper and brass Aeld, 
The American Brass Company is keenly aware of its 
responsibiliiy and its opportunity to serve the cause 
of the United Nations, 

Since 1939, production has been tripled, with vir- 
tually every pound today going for war purposes. 



WARTIME PRODUCTION RECORD OF THE U.S. BRASS INOOSTRY 



a 00% 

IKILUI 



T00% 







jM^^ 









1939 



I940 



T94I 



1941 



Thi% ch-ifl*. bi^rd 4>n \^\^ pvJfclimc prixluLiion. show* the fJipid swiciu 
itito 4!I-ciut war f>r(;>duairin. haih by thf topper und bra** fabricr«iei[ii; induiir>' 
jnd The Amcriciin Bra%« r umpdny (nui includmi; GQvernment.ciwned plrnnf^). 
All'tiitie f»foduc[jDni records h^ve been c<ifi(iniialt>' bfokcn evcf stocc the 
N;idonal Defense Proftfiim was tnitlitcd in 1940. 

This record was accomplished by close cooperation 
between management and labor . . . careful planning 



for rapid conversion to wartime operations . . * inter 
sive training of new personnel . . . plus efficient utili^ai 
tion of existing and new plant equipment. 

Detailed figures, of course, cannot be revealed, bi 
The American Brass Company is consistently breaking 
all previous volume records. In addition to its LL 
plants and that of a Canadian subsidiary, AnacondJII 
American Brass Ltd,» the company's production ats* 
embraces three plants operated for the United State s ^ 
and Canadian Governments. 

Shipments this past January were the largest in th^ 
company's history, March exceeded January, The first 
quarter of '45 was by far the greatest tonnage quarter 
in the records of the company. 



P80DUCT10N 0F CDFPII AllOirS FOI 
liHUNITteN by Ttii Amrricin C«. 

Thii chart show* the vast increase 
iri pfoduciiofi of coppcr-ba^* al- 
lays directly earmirked for ammu* 
nitton in pljnt^ ODcrd(c4 by Th£ 
American Brji'ViN Company, This is 
one of the moM viiai need* for 
copper and bra it. Tremendous 
quantities arc fc<tuired for all t> pe^ 
of jmmunUion. 




tooo% 



6000% 
S000% 
♦ 000% 

:ooo% 

300^% 
1000% 



f91* If40 ff4l (f^l 



The American Brass Company is proud indeed that ail 
the plants it operates in the U* S. A. have won the honor 
of flying the Army-Navy "E*' for excellence in produc 
tion. But it is even prouder of the organization and tht 
will-to-produce that have made this record possibl 
. , . ami will keep it g&ing* 



THE AMERICAN BRASS CO 

Subsidiary J^^fOCMO^k 



Ana^ndA 



MPANY 

C^jrn^ ^Unmo Coft^emy 




ftUT All fHI iONDS TOU CAN AFFORD . . TUIN 
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WE HAVE 
THIS TO SAY 
ABOUT 






Glass g^ives the lie to the adage ahout the old dog, 
Glaeis \% sponge ur thread, until, brick or Ji^heet* Glass 
ran be flexible, nearly unbreakable, opaque or trans- 
parent. What has long been the mirror of another's 
beauty is now a thing of beauty in itself — dazzling in a 
rainbow of colors. 

Glass is being virtually reborn I 

It is such fresh and adaptable abibty that will father 
our better world. Newness — new things to inakcH, new 
I liinga to make them from — ^thb ie a hope of the postwar 
economy • The more that glass can contribute to this 
better, busier world, the more gla^s does for all other 
materials*. 

We know that glass has teamed with aluminum, 
for example, in many new ways, to imagincer some 
ileiightful surprises for postwar living. Glass weighs 
about the same as alutninum. They build well together* 
\nd they look well togetht^r, Viecause aluminum, too. 



is facing the future in lustrous reds, blues and gold. 

There^fi a lot to be done now. Imagineers must go to 
work. Imagination must be loosed to the stratosphere 
and then brought down agaio with workable plans for 
using all these new materials, and new applications of 
old materials, as soon as men and the things men hope 
for change back to mujti* The first item which industry 
will be expected t*> produce wili be fifty -five million 
jobs in mufti. 

It won't be done haphazanlly, luiagincers will have 
t*> put their heads together- 
It can be done. We're sure of that. We've been 
answering questions from other Imagineers about the 
strtJOger, cheajier and more versatile Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum, and we've seen that riefiiiite, detailed 
progress is being made on postwar plans. 

Aluminum Company of America, 2125 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania* 




Alcoa Aluminum 
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SCRATCH 6 NIP SHIPS! 



99 



Si\ ttictiuciii^ Jaji ^liip^i sunk Itt 27 inintttt*s! 
Sl\ mi*rv iiolrhes iti mir Nav\ *?* Iirlt <if j^teeL 
A battU'' srare |>oirit€^ In with |iriflt' by niem^ 
bers^ u( I he heroic* €t<*w. 

There wan a time wheit thU flight iii^ nhip 
of our fjreal Navy wa*^ a million or separate 
pteres uiid parts, lliuiisaitfls of wcirkiiieti In 
hiiticlr€>fls of scatlered platit&» produecd the 



?^le*'K the jti_\ riad part** to he a>settihEeil iti 
huiitlri'ils irf other plants antl on I In- wavN, 

Mo matter where tht^we plants an; IcM^ated 
one of Texaeo's more than 2^t)0 wholesale 
sufifily poiritH is nearby. A Te^iaca Lubri^ 
ealioti Fii^itieer will bt* ^lail to cooperate in 
street! II the most suitabli^ lexaei* liibri- 
eantH t*> increase the onlfiul of your plants. 



THE TEXAS COMPANY / _ 
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\'Eix CHETNIK at a Nazi soldier and you strike terror 
into his heart! For over a year now. General Mikhailo- 
vitch^s guerilla armies have wreaked havoc on the Nazis 
in Yugoslavia* 

Keeping them in the fight has heen another war job for 
rayon! For like any other army, Mikhailovitch's men 
must be assured of adequate supplies. That*s where rayon 
supply parachutes arc turning in a good account of 
themselves. 

Every day they drop guns, ammunition, radio sets, 
medical equipment, food and other vital supplies to the 
Yugoslavian patriots in the field. 

Here is a fighting job that the average citizen would 



hardly dream possible of rayon. And with good reasoo^ 
For the rayon yarn used in these supply parachutes is far 
different from that used in ordinary fabrics. It was spe- 
cially engineered for its purposes in the laboratories of 
American Mscosc Corporation. It must be strong and 
tough to withstand the sudden shock of the load as the 
'chute snaps open* 

Adapting rayon to meet special requirements is one 
basic objective of American XHscose's program of con- 
tinuous research. As a result of these studies, there 
emerge constant new uses for this miracle of man-made 
fibers. Uses that serve America equally well . * Jn war 
or peace. 



AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

Producers of Crowh* Rnymi Kiryjj md Staph Fibers 
Saks Of ices: New York, Y.; Charlotte, N. C; Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa* 
^ BUY UNitiO STATES WA^ BONDS AND STAMPS ic 
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WORKING TOGETHER 



The ^. ^ IB.735 
W Armed ^^^^ ' Soil contnicton ^ 

w Force. GENERAL 1^* 
*>Ar^^ MOTORS r*^\^^ 



IT HAS BEEN our privilege to pby an imp<jmnt part 
in war protiuct ion — geared with the supply servitcii 
of the Army and Navy> and with almohc T<)jhhj mhw 
producers who have w^orked with us. 

Figures show how successful this "'partfiership" has 
been. But they do not show the valuable direction and 
cooperation we have had from Army and Navy tiHicials. 
Nor do they indicate the fine spirit of "teamwork'* 
shown by our suppliers and sub-contractors. 

While 18,7 35 organizations have shared oor big job 
of war production, there have actually been more than 
6B,Ot>0 such ''partnerships*' established. For, in many 
cases, several divisions of General Motors have gone 
to the same source, though for different types of work. 

It is interesting to note that nearly three-fourths of 
the firms which have furnished us parts for war prod- 
ucts, employ less than 500 people. Of these more than 
half employ lOtl or less. 

We have chosen our sub*contractors and suppliers 
carefully, in order to secure those best qualified for the 
work at hand. 

In this we have had one great advantage: ''Sub- 
contracting*' is merely a wartime extension of a time* 
honored General Motors method. We have always 
dealt with thousands of supptiers of materials and parts. 

And so we have known how to proceed in establish- 
ing sources dependable as to both quality and efficiency 
of performance — not only among organizations with 
which we have formerly worked, but also with the 
thousands of others which it has been necessary to add. 

This sub-contracting "know-how'' — combined with 
manufacturing *'know-how'* — is largely responsible 
for the consistent quality of the war goods produced. 
It also accounts for cost reductions totaling hundreds 



of millions of dollars, turned back to the Gtnernmef 

The "partnership" of the Armed Forces, General^ 
Motors and the thousands of other businesses involve 

— some large, some small -—is hut one example of cW5 
operative wartime endeavor by the automobile industry. 

All companies in thi^ mass-production industry hai 
been cooperating with one an«itlier — anil w ith orgai 
izations not formerly supplying the automotive industry 

— in order to utilize all knowledge and facilities suit 
to the task. 

The success of this method demimst rates one fact 
tremendous importance to all Americans: 

Am erica ft eftierprise ami liy time'teMi't/ /fro^/uiti 
methnds are meeting and fulfil ling the mmt imlmsi 
€iemand% ever placed uffOfi the industry uf any cmntry. 



FACTS ON 

GENERAL MOTORS SUB-CONTRACTINGl 



Total nunihcr uf ti»b-<.onimc:fcir>njppJirj' confict- 
iiun% with CM di% tiiiutiv . , 



NumKrr %A u^pirair i^t^3kn\tiXi&n% from fvhkb 
GM pun.hii'ea p&fiv oimerial^, f^niicrt and 



68,50 5 
18,735 



riori — 7k \ indKJicd h> ^peiieil %urver — *i» follow* 



FiriQi irmplo>iiiie Ictt than 100 people 
Firm^ cmployinjE 100 to SOO people. 
Fiftni employinjc more iKao 100 propltr. 



43% 
31% 
26% 



Ge»«rai Moion' |»olkr on Mib-contriciort And luppUers has 
rcWird in the «preiuj ol «pproftimAiel> one' half m war work to 

ciuir«idr htm\- 

TAf ySintr** ^hvttt are takrn fr-nm rxhiiutfh'f timJt ojf utAh-foHfrattrnft 



GENERAL MOTORS 7w>^-^- 



siness. 
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PLANES ♦ PLANE ENGINES * TANKS * DIESEL ENGINES * TRUCKS * GUNS * AMMUNITION 

AND MOflE THAN Zm OTMEB ITEMS OF ABMS *N0 EQUIPMENT TOH OUH ARM* AND NAVY 
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MANAGEMENT'S 
<?0>^^TER 

A last minufe roundup by a sfaff of Woshingfon 
observers of government and business 



THE WHOLE QUESTION OF AMERICA'S MOST 
effective part in the global war is 
being restudied by U. $• and United 
Nat ions strategists* 

Tendency is toward accenting pro due » 
t ion more heavily, making this country 
more than ever the arsenal of democracy. 

Size of Up S, armed forces depends 
on the strategists' final decisions. 

Insiders say it is very likely the 
quota will be cut considerably below 
the 10,900,000 figure set earlier, to 
save manpower for production. 

This revision would make it unneces- 
sary to draft fathers — this year or at 
any other time* 

It also would bring a rising pressure 
for a national service act to allocate 
and control industrial manpower* 

Growing needs for equipment, recent 
recalculations of fighting manpower 
available to the Allies are cited 
to support the "arsenal" idea. 

Those in close contact with high mil- 
itary authority say privately the Allies 
picked up for greater Free French fight- 
ing strength than was expected in North 
Africa, 

Real purpose of General Giraud*s 
Washington visit was to arrange for 
equipping and supplying these large 
forces, the same sources say. 

Military men are revising upward their 
estimiites of manpower to be released 
to fight with the Allies — from Turkey, 
the Balkans, France. 

These fighters will have to be armed, 
equipped, supplied. 

Also, pressure grows stronger for 
U. S. to equip and supply China's fight- 
ing millions. 

Great Britain is said to be relying 
heavily on this country to equip and 
supply a huge army being organised in 
India - 

Thus the thought that this country. 



equipped to produce » safe from attack, 
should spend more of its energy on pro- 
ducing, less on fighting. 

Such a plan would mean much more work 
for this country's mines and factories, 
far greater demands on available ma- 
terials, tightening of civilian supply. 

Present indication: This will be the 
program. 

► You'll see little direct effect of 
the Smith-Connally anti-^strike law. 

White House didn't want it, has great 
leeway in interpreting violations, will 
do little if anything about it. 

But effect on union leaders is great. 

They were shocked by its passage over 
their own and the President's veto, by 
the demonstration of their loss of 
power in Congress, 

A split in the heretofore unified 
CIO and AFL national legislative 
forces helped its passage. 

This split reflected the bitter fight- 
ing between the two big unions for rep- 
resentation in war plants* 

This fighting for membership reached 
Capitol Hill when John P. Frey of the 
AFL Metal Trades asked Congress for 
protection against raiding by CIO or- 
ganisers in the Kaiser shipyards. 

Don't expect the Smith-Connally Act 
to curtail strikes. These will continue 
as "unauthorised stoppages" — the term 
applied since unions pledged no strikes. 

Remember, the law attempts to deal 
only with strike leaders, does not try 
to punish strikers, 

► Biggest postwar rehabilitation job in 
war-torn countries will be along trans- 
port equipment, other industrial lines* 

Suppliers in these lines can look 
forward to long term demands. 

One view within the Government dis- 
counts estimates indicating tremendous 
relief needs. 

They aren't advertising it, but 
this group has made studies in- 
dicating that war-area countries' 
ability to take care of themselves 
will return quickly when war ends. 

Terrific bombardment of modern war- 
fare ruins cities, breaks up distribu- 
tion systems, but damages agriculture 
only slightly- 

And agriculture, these persons point 
out, is the main endeavor in most of 
the war area. 

Starvation occurs now because Axis 
drains off products and manpower. 
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But when these flows are stopped or 
reversed, ability to feed themselves 
soon will return to victita countries. 

► Businessmen who thought they saw re- 
lief from t ime^Biid-energy-consuming 
ant i -trust suits when Thurman Arnold 
was elevated to the federal bench better 
take another look. 

Tom Clarke Arnold's successor^ is 
carrying on the anti-^trust drive 
with greater vigor than ever. 

He has increased the sise of his staff 
by 30 per cent^ is looking for still 
more investigators. 

► Here's an item for your own postwar 
planning department : 

Goverziment statisticians estimate this 
year's U- S, savings at about 140,000,- 
000,000. 

Last year's record-breaking high was 
slightly more than |25, 000, 000, 000. 

Pre-war total never reached $10,000,- 
000,000, usually was far below that. 

Current rate indicates the tremen- 
dous postwar buying power being built 
up, plus the favorable credit position 
buyers will be in. 

^White House plans to commit U, S. 
resources to world-wide rehabilitation 
and relief without Senate sanction will 
meet stiff resistance on Capitol Hill. 

Executive attempt to bypass the legis- 
lative branch in postwar world distribu- 
tion of American supplies, materials, 
equipment, was disclosed by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. 

Hull was questioned by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan after he had read 
the United Notions Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration agreement proposal. 

That document would commit all 
available U. S. resources to the 
disposal of an international ad- 
ministrative agency, Vandenberg 
declared. 

The only authority it would leave to 
Congress, he added, would be that of 
appropriating the cost assessed against 
the U. S. by the international body, a 
cost already morally obligated* 

Hull told Vandenberg that it had been 
decided after consultation with leaders 
of both parties in both Houses of 
Congress that U. S. participation in 
the establishment of the international 
administration should be through ex- 
ecutive agreement. 

Battle lines are forming to combat 
the Administration plan of substituting 
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•^agreements" for treaties that require 
Senate approval* 

^ Truckers * troubles : 

Although more than half their work is 
directly connected with war, shortages 
of manpower and equipmi^nt are reaching 
the serious stage. 

They need drivers, helpers, mechanics, 
parts and replacement equipment. 

Increasing the speed limit to 45 miles 
an hour would equal a 23 per cent rise 
in hauling capacity, but they must 
stick to 35. 

Tonnage hauled this year is running 
about 30 per cent greater than in 1942# 

Unless shortages are relieved, service 
will be seriously impaired within the 
next 60 days, several big operators say, 

► Congress will raise the renegotiation 
limit from $100,000 to §500,000. 

That's a fairly good bet. Results are 
less certain of a campaign still under 
way to get further refinement of the 
renegotiation processes. 

Johns-Manville President Brown told 
the House naval affairs cdmnittee that, 
of 85,000 war contracts subject to rene- 
gotiation during the law's first year 
of effect, only 9,621 had been assigned 
for examination up to last April 1. 

Final agreement had been reached 
with only 205 of the 85,000, or 
% of 1 per cent, and examination 
had been actually started on only 
3,17G, or 4 per cent of the total. 

Argument against renegotiation is that 
it makes war contractors uncertain about 
their finances, that excess profits 
should be covered in the tax law, 

^Coal wage, cost and price practices 
are as complicated as railroad rate 
structures. 

There lies the difficulty with 
portal-t o-portal pay. 

Some miners are paid by the ton, 
others by the day. Practices vary in 
regions, in single districts, even in 
single mines. 

Mechanical loading generally is on a 
wage basis, hand loading by the ton. 

Some miners reach their work within 
10 minutes after they enter the mine. 
It takes others an hour and 10 minutes. 

Literally hmidreds of thousands of 
coal prices would have to be revised 
to absorb the added cost. 

Portal-to-portal pay is possible. It 
works in England. But the changeover 
would take time, patience, cooperation. 

Those who know the problem say it 
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could be worked out, but not under 
strike conditions, nor during war, 

► Management should get ready now for 
important debates over war profits. 

War contractors' profits are being 
placed under the microscope in several 
government quarters* 

If customary technique is followed, a 
few extreme cases will be presented to 
the public as typical* 

Living cost will play a big part in 
the approaching presidential campaign. 
Search is on for factors to blame. 

War profits are a natural — because 
selected cases, percentage figures, can 
be made to prove almost anything. 

Some in government think industry has 
received too much favorable attention 
for production records, would offset it 
with war profit talk* 

Controversy probably will reach peak 
when Congress tackles taxes, inflation* 

► You'll hear more this fall about 
personal excess profits taxes. 

House ways and means committee mem- 
bers already have asked Treasury for 
data on which they may compute the pos- 

fibilities of such a levy- 
Idea is to go after the war dollars 
in wage earner's pockets, just as cor- 
poration taxes rake off the war-profit 
dollars in industrial tills. 

It would hit hardest in war plant 
pay roll brackets^ which have near- 
ly doubled in the past three years. 

Under the plan as tentatively out- 
ined the present 20 per cent withhold- 
ing tax would remain in effect. 

In addition, individuals would pay 
excess profits" taxes on that part of 
1944 income which exceeded their income 
in a "normal" year, or average over a 
period of years. 

Labor is building up opposition with 
the batt leery; War has not brought the 
working man excess profits, only "living 
wages. " 

There's some Treasury support for the 
proposal, on grounds it would check in- 
flat long produce revenue which cannot 
^e found in higher corporation taxes. 

^Congressmen home on "vacation" are 
getting an earful from their constitu- 
ent s . 

First reports from the grass roots 
br© that indignant, protesting citizens 
■re seeking out their legislators in 
greater numbers than at any time since 
the depression's low point. 

Significant, too, are reports that 



most of these are so-called middle class 
citizens who ordinarily ignore politics 
and Washington. They constitute what 
once was known as "the silent vote." 
But that's a misnomer now. 

Practically all protests are against 
Washington's handling of homef ront prob- 
lems, congressmen report. 

Even former senators, representatives, 
are deluged. 

One of these, defeated last year by 
his midwest industrial district, closed 
his law office, shut off his phone to 
rard off former constituents who 
thought he still represented them. 

Small businessmen, owners of "papa 
and mama" stores, farmers ^ house- 
wives are most vocal. 

All this will be reflected on Capitol 
Hill when Congress reassembles next 
month. 

^This war is far from won. 

Top-rank Army, Navy officers emphasise 
this, privately express serious concern 
over homefront attitude. 

They detect, they say, a feeling that 
the big job is done.. •a tendency to 
spend too much time looking beyond war. 

Workers are too impressed by battle 
victories, tend to let down when news 
is good. 

This tendency, this feeling, hurts 
production, they contend. 

TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY: Government in- 
structs housewives on how to select 18 
grades of eggs — dealers know of only 
nine, .Present train travel rationing 
rumors are scare talk...»OFA Brown' s 
oil adviser* Sumner Fike, lost his shirt 
several times in oil operations but 
always found it again. ... Washington 
clubs are limiting the number of guests 
members may bring to lunch. ... Leather 
tanning operations are running 30 per 
cent under 1942* s same period rate — 
by order of WPB. •Mountain states 
ranchers are using airplanes to sow 
grass seed on slopes, expand cattle 
feeding area. . . . Treasury was pleased 
with over-all ease with which withhold- 
ing tax went into ef feet Farmers next 
month will harvest their biggest hemp 
crop since pre-Civil War days.. -.Dur- 
ing his recent tour of U. S. , Sir Wil- 
liam B eve ridge compared his popularity, 
here and at home, with that of movie 
actors. . > . Switzerland sends watches to 
this country, precision instruments to 
Germany, Italy. .Donald Nelson says 
United Nations' 1944 production will be 
four times that of Axis.... 
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BOHN engineers, engaged entirely on war 
work, foresee great changes in post-war 
homes of the future. Wider use of light alloys 
will make possible greater beauty, simplified 
architecture, and lowered costs. Girders, pi lhirs, 
and innumerable beautifying effects made of 
light alloys producifd by Bohn, will mean new 
designs for more attractive living. Remember 
the name Bohn — headquarters for li^ht alloys 
and their many advanced applications. 
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BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DITROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Jewel in the Toad's Ugly Head 



SwKET are the uses of adversity, and fnnii 
this grim-visaged World War II will come ma- 
terial, as well as spiritual, benefits to us and 
mankind. 

. The crucial problem of war is movement in all 
Ht^ forms. Getting there "fust est" is no idle 
aphorism. Speed governs every <*ffort on both 
Viattle and home fronts. It is a contest against 
I'inie* In factory, it is to make two guns shoot 
where cme shot before; in drafting room, to make 
a tank or plane move faster and farther; in nir 
and on sea an*l land, the contest is to move men 
and death -dealing devices to tlie front and at the 
front more rapi<lly than the enemy. 

In peace, ^s in war* Everything in life, said 
M great philosopher^ from marriage to man- 
slaughter, turns on the speed and cost at which 
men, things and lh<mghts can hv shifted from 
tme place to another. Nor does it take a war to 
show us that the world is more and more deter- 
mined to beat Father Time. 

Tap any man on the shoulder. Get at his inner- 
most desires, and you'll find that he is trying to 
get something done quickly so he can move on to 
something that he woukl rather be doing. 
1^ This urge to bciit Time aee*>unts for the ready 
™eception of the automobile, the radio, aviation, 
the streamliner; of running water in the home, 
and the vacuum cleaner, the toaster, washing 
machine and electric refrigerator, the roller 
^cTcen and automatic stoker; of the appliances 
in the office, from atlding machines to autonuitic 

Pencil sharpeners; and scores of other evidences 
f the inexoral>le Fight Against Time. 
In the wake of war's terrible destruction is left 
a residue ol progress, brought about by the life- 
and-death necessity of more and more rapid 
jfeiovemtrnt of thoughts, men and materials. Truly 
Amazing ilevelopments in e^very field of hinnan 



activity are already here, others rushing head- 
long. Man}' of these are still military secrets. 
Revolutionary changes from war*s drafting 
Ijoard^j antl research laboratories will l>e apphed 
to the pursuits of peace. 

We may look for a new world in the transport 
of men and things in the air, on and under the 
sea, and over the ground. The movement of 
thoughts and ideas has cli()i)ed ofl* minutes and 
hours; radar and electronics, and wartime use of 
television, for example. Fantastic* likewise* is the 
Time-whi]>ping by chemistry— aluminum, light 
steels, magnesium; unbreakal>Ie glass, unburn- 
able wood, shoes wit hunt leatlu^r, window screens 
without wire, dehydrated food, pre-fabricated 
shelter, clothing from casein. And already we 
are permitted to hear s<uru*tliing of the astonish- 
ing con trilnit ions uf war medicine to the con- 
ciucst of Time. 

This surge forward in life's comforts and eon- 
vemences will not be on tap the day after armis- 
tice. It will call for effort, for the sustained 
pressure of restless promoters and managers. To 
capitah>>e fully on war's inventions and dis* 
coveries for peace, men will be needed. Help 
Wanted! will be the onter of the lioiir — men with 
the will to apply, thi* energy to organizp, and the 
eagerness to risk their dollars. 

America, postwar* will present a business 
arena in whicli Hie finest of human (*ajiin*iti<\s will 
be sifted out and st*t to constructive and rect>n- 
structive tasks. And American l>usiness will 
respond, measuring up to Wickhain Steed*s es- 
timate of it a dec*ade ago, with a spirit not of 
'•getting ahead/' but of ''going ahead/' 
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He comes downstairs witk cushions on his feet 



ANOTHEII REASON FOR GOOd/I^EAR LEADERSHIP 



In this tou^^he^'t of all wars, doo't 
forget the tougti a!^^i^nul^lll haiiderl 
the U- S, jrVriii y jiaralrooper — I he boy 
who "hits the &ilk" and drops from 
the ^^kieg^ ready for iru^tatit action* 

To hrip soak up the ^hock of his 
landing (he can't pick any §oft 
spots! )^ every American para- 
trooper today wcarts thick, sofl, 
cj^pccially €le**ignrd riihlier heelf* on 
hi§ hoots. 

An exclusive developtnenl of 
Goodyear, this new heel is wedge- 
-shaped at the instep * . • provides 



niaximuin cushioning effect . . * 
stands up un<Ier roughci^t wear and 
tear of war. And thi^ heel helps 
prevent the paratrooper from catch- 
ing his hoot on any small obstacle 
he might encounter if dragged along 
the ground after landing. 

As the leading producer of rubber 
heels in peacetime, Goodyear now 
is concent rating rnyeh of its re- 
search and production on war * . , 
to help give the fighting men of 
America the finest fighting equip- 
ment ever known. 



A pt&itfer in ntmtufaciur^ *>/ lire* 
and other rubber producttt^ f^ftody 
alio u*e$ gpet tali sif^tt nkilU gained 
tt'itrking teith mt^iaU^ fahricn^ chemhalM 
» , , lo cprrr a fighting America toda 
a peateful Amerita iomartou;. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN AUBBEft 
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Britain Debates Again 

THE MAN vs. THE STATE 

By SIR ERNEST BENN 



— ★ ★ ★ — — — i 

Once again, opposing ideologies gird for conflict in England, 
historic battleground of Anglo-Saxon freedonis. On one side 
are those who propose a new social and economic plan which 
would mould the individual into subordination to a supreme 
State. On the other side are men who believe human advance- 
ment is never politically planned » but springs instead from 
individuals who are competent and well-disposed to exercise 
freedoms wrung from autocracy during centuries of struggle* 
Americans have heard much about the activities of the 
British planners » and might well conclude the advocates of 
individual freedoms were quiescent. Our listening post in 
Liondon, however* reports significant and effective educational 
work by the Society of Individualists, headed by Sir Ernest 
Benn, and we aaked Sir Ernest to tell about the Society and 
its creed. 

Sir Ernest is already known to our readers as the author of 
**Confession3 of a Capitalist** and other articles. He is an out- 
standing British business man, and a former memtier of 
ParHament,- The EDITORS 



For the single purpose of fighting 
aggression and winning the war, the 
people of Britain have willingly sur- 
rendered hard-won freedoms gained 
: I Ti er centuiies of struggle with autoc- 
racy. It is now evident that, although 
these freedoms have been voluntarily 
relinquished for so long as may be nec- 
essary to win the war» they may not 
be voluntarily returned at the end of 
war* 

The ol^cial British propaganda ma- 
chine, itself a wartime necessity but a 
peacetime abortion, is spending large 
sums of money, voted for war pur- 
poses, to popularize the anti-demo- 
cratic idea that the surrender of free- 
dom should be made permanent. 

Of a piece with this is the recent 
statement by Sir William Beveridge 
that he hopes **to retain something of 
the present Parliamentary system'' in 
his program for Britain's future econ- 
omy. 

Numerous other forces are at work 
to speed the trend toward totalita- 
rian ism. some of them working from 
Whitehall itself. 

Beyond doubt, there is need for a 
standard around which may rally all 
who cherish the democratic ideal, and 
who wish to express their opposition 
to the trend toward totalitarianism. 
That is why the Society of Individu- 
alists has come into being in Britain- 
Its function Is to assist and encourage 
all who regard the Totalitarian Slate 
as the lowest form of human degrada- 
t lon, and are determined thai no such 

ae shall fall upon Britain. 

The Society of Individualists is not 

political party with a leader whom 
all must follow, or a program to which 
all must adhere. Its members are 
drawn from a variety of schools of 
thought and all are free to express the 
faith that is in them, provided only 
that they accept the modest and mod- 
erate terms of our Manifesto on 
British Liberty. We have no Parlia- 
mentary aspirations. I am not aware 



of any plans for running Parliamen- 
tary candidates. 

Our aim is to arouse the latent 
manhood of the nation to a full sense 
of the danger of slave-creating ten- 
dencies to be discerned in more or less 
degree in all political parties. 

Two opposing views 

THERE are two approaches to the 
problem which has engaged the mrnd 
of men for many centuries — the prob- 
lem of the perfect form of govern- 
ment 

Autocrats, dictators and bureau- 
crats start upon the basis that the in- 
dividual man is a knave a ftxil, that 
he does not know what is good for him 
and that governments must take him 



in hand. The other better democratic 
way assumes the individual man to he 
good, or at least to have more good 
than bad m him, and that such bad 
as there is will be kept in check by 
the natural competition of the good. 

It is high time we divided ourselves 
and marked out much more clearly 
the line between these two wholly 
different schools of thought. There 
is a big, |>owerful and ill-defmed elaas 
which is attracted by the tem{>orary 
convenience of making special ar- 
rangements for knaves and fools. This 
class forgets that those arrange- 
ments, made in the name of the State, 
must h** applied to all and must, there- 
fore, result in multiplying the num- 
bers of both knaves and fools, and 
weakening the whole of the social 
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Creed of the Individual: 



1 



When 1 om on my own, an individual responsible for my- 
self. I must earn a character, a personal character. That is 
lierhaps my first necessity Other people must be made by 
experience of me lo learn of my qualities, capabilities and 
perhaps defects and limitations. In a planned society I have 
no need of a character. No national or universal plan can afford 
to take the least notice of personal character, 

I When I am on my own, aidividual responsible ; 

,^ self. I niust iitqujre credit, others must be made to know that 
I am credit worthy, that I can be trusted, that what I un- 
dertake I will perform to the limits of my ability. But when 
I am planned* nothing so troublesome is in the least neces- 
sary I am told that nothing that L as an individual, do or 
fail to do affects the public credit. At the same time I, as an 
individual, am told to be unconcerned as to my personal re- 
sponsibility for the public debt , 

When I am on my own, an individual responsible for my- 
\ ^ self, 1 must avoid loss, but jf I am planned and loss comes out 
of the bottomless, mythical public purse» I am relieved of the 
necessity and can waste and lose just as much as my inherent 
Ia;!iness may dictate. 

When I am on my own, an individual rcsponstble for my- 
* • self, 1 must be useful to others, for in no other way can I 
exist ; my usefulness will be tested by the willingness of others 
to make use of me, and similarly others must be useful to me. 
If I am planned I have no need whatever to consider others; 
they are merely the State, the authorities, the all-pervading 
they: I do not know them, I cannot make contact with them, 
they mean exactly nothing to me except chits, permits, doles, 
passes or rations. 

1 When I am on my own, an individual responsible for my- 
t • self, 1 must strive to do better, better than my previous per- 
formance and better than others. I must, in fact, apply to 
the practical things of life the rules which I have learned on 
the playground at schooL I must strive — to use a common 
phrase— to better myself, to take a step up. and am encouraged 
in that endeavor by the knowledge that, in stepping up, 1 can- 
not avoid bringing others up with me. If I live in a planned 
society and the urge to move upward has not altogether dis- 
appeared, then the only move available to me is into the 
ranks of the planners where I must proceed to arrange the 
affairs of others and force them down deeper into the passivity 
of a planned existence. 
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ready i>wt*t4 them many thounanda of 
millions and can give them nothing 
but what it ran extract from the de- 

It is a 

Soclal)^4m. ins(«fBr Jis it is a proct s ^ 
of taking fr rich nnH . to 

the poor. IS f(»r f I . rit 

in* Iff rich 
ir> that Iht* 

State Itself ha5 economic pn^ductive 
possibilities, is - " j the way, and 
as all exjHTierii ^ »u n. mu5t lea 

to totalitarianiMn, 

Motor cor used as bail 

SOMK poopte think of totalitarian 
ism onlv r uf GestapjiA. rub . 

her trujit . i the pi rHecution o 
the Jews, They forget that it shin 
with a lojv " ' ' 
forms. Tht 
motor car, which was to he manufac 
tured by the State luid miide availab! 
to every purse, Thi« was the biut me 
to attract all power ' 
German Government, n r 
detail from the bait now offered to ou 
own unsuspecting people* 

All fxjwer in the hands of a Hritis 
bui V is no doubt, for a time, t 

be I J by our (w*ople to such a 

I^ower wielded by German ufficiaKH, 
But, as our Manifesto proclaims, 
"Power rorniptJ*. and absolute power 
corr itely/* 

T 1 true democracy in not 

that it relieves individual man of 
sponsibility but that, unlike any olh 
er system of governmenl, it puts a 
ever heavier load of respan«ihiUl 
upon him. The opposite view, no 
dangerously popular, is steadily un 
dermining the democratic ideal an 
steadily sapping the stamina uf qu 
^iplendid people, 

Reprei^entativc democracy make 
men; autocracy makes slaves. Tru 
democraey in an inspiration, othe 
forms of government are mere sy 
teiDH. 

The rood from democracy throug 
b u reel u era ey to tololirarraniim h 
brood, easy speedway — ^ond, it mu% 
be confessed with shome, a road 
which has attroctions for many well- 
intentioned bill wholly misgyide 
people. 

The Individuaiisl i> 
the State, in addition ; 
the spirit of dependence, intulcat 
the spirit of uniformity. The State 
overlooks the elementary circum- 
stance that you can have ity 
only on a low grade and \ au- 
ardization can be applied only to the 
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► What Are You Good For? 



By EDWIN MULLER 



ABILITIES which make a good sales- 
man may mean failure for the doctor. 
Moreover, too many talents are almost 
as big a handicap as too few 
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For some unexploined reason, men with pitch 
discrimination make fine aertal photographers 



a OHNSON O'CONNOR has always been impressed 
by the enormous waste of human material. In every 
community the majority of men and women are 
either using their pattern of talents in the wrong 
jobs or are leaving one or more of their aptitudes 
unused. They are poorer — in pocketbook and in soul 
— than they need to be. 

It occurred to O'Connor, wlio began his career as 
an engineer, that, if you can take a lump of ore to a 
laboratory to be assayed, you should be able to take 
yourself to another kind of laboratory to be tested 
and appraised. He decided to create such a laboratory. 

First he went to work testing the aptitudes of the 
employees of General Electric, where he was employed. 
Soon he found the means to start his own organization. 
He called it the Human Engineering Laboratory. It was 
endowed and became associated with Stevens Institute, 
an established technical school in Hoboken, N. J. 

That was 20 years ago. Since then more than 70,000 
persons, of all ages and conditions, have been appraised 
under O'Connor's direction. The Hoboken Laboratory 
was moved to New York recently when the Navy moved 
into Stevens, and there are associate laboratories in Bos- 




Women average htgh in finger deKterity, an apti- 
tude which may cause discontent if it is not used 



ton, Chicago and Philadelphia. A staff of 50 now tests 
10,000 persons a year, and soon Mr. O'Connor hopes to 
be able to serve 15,000. 

Frequently crews visit schools or business houses to 
make tests. Sometimes neighborhood Interest will make 
it worth while to send out equipment and testers. 0*Con- 
nor will go anywhere for the usual fee of $10 per test 
plus expenses. One woman has sent four children from 
Californiap one at a time, to be tested. She would have 
saved money by having a tester sent out to her. 

The New York Laboratory is housed in an old brown- 
stone building at 11 East 62nd Street. It doesn't look 
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like a laboratory. There's only a table and two chairs. 
You sit facing a brisk and competent youn^ woman who 
has a stop-watch. On one end of the table is a pile of 
objects that might be a child*s blocks, picture books 
and other toys. 

She goes right to work on you. First comes the ' VIggly 
block." It is like a three dimensional picture puzzle, a 
cube that has been carv^ed into a number of irregular 
pieces. The girl lets you look at it assembled for a few 
moments, then scatters the pieces and tells you to put 
them together — as fast as you can. She starts her watch. 

At once you fall into one of two classes of human 
beings. If you*re one sort, you reach for the right pieces, 
slip them quickly into the right places in about 30 
seconds. 
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Some throw the pieces away 



IF YOU*RE the other sort, you try them this way and 
that way — and nothing fits. As the young woman looks 
on impassively you get nenr^ous, start fumbling, try to 
force the pieces into place. It may be half an hour before 
you finally get it done* Some throw the pieces out the 
window. 

The girl records your time. You have now been 
measured for one of the fundamental aptitudes, one that 
O'Connor calls structural visualization or '^structure'* 
for short* It is the most essential quality of engineers, 
architects, those who deal with machines. Fifty success- 
ful engineers were given the test^ — all were good with 
the wiggly block. Fifty other persons, not engineers but 
of more than average intelligence, were tested — the re- 
sults varied but the average was far below the first 
group. 

An engineering class at Stevens took the test. Ten 
years later, a survey showed that those who were 
good with the blocks had. nearly without exception, 
attained well-paying positions in engineering. 
Among those not good with the blocks, about the 
only successful members were those who had left 
engineering and gone into other activities. Of those 
who had remained engineers, the earnings averaged 
about one-fourth of those of group one. 

The young woman hurries you on to the next 
aptitude— creative imagination. She gives you paper 
and pencil, "Suppose," she says soberly, "the earth 



were suddenly to stop turning on its axis. What ideas 
does that suggest to you T Write them down as fast as 
you can. Ready? Start/' 

You scribble furiously — or, you stare alternately at 
the paper and the stop-watch. After five minutes, "Stop," 
and your score is recorded. 

Creative imagination. O'Connor says, is essential not 
only to writers but to salesmen, teachers, store*man- 
agers, research workers — a score of others. It isn't es 
sential— indeed is probably a detriment — to foreme 
diplomats, doctors, personnel managers. 

This aptitude has been proved in the same way 
was structure. 

Other tests determine whether you are objective or 
subjective, whether you work best in a group or alone; 
if you have accounting aptitude — speed and accuracy in 
handling figures; if you have ability to fit together ap- 
parently unrelated bits of data. 

Finger dexterity is measured by picking up tiny pegs, 
three at a time, and fitting them as quickly as possible 
into holes just large enough for them. Tweezer dexterity ^ 
is tested by having you do the same sort of thing withM 
tweezers. Oddly enough, the two aptitudes are not neees-^^ 
sarily related. A man who went into surgery because of 
his ability to do delicate manipulation with his fingers 
might be making a serious mistake. He could find him- 
self lacking in the faculty for handling small instru- 
ments. 

By the end of three hours the young woman is through 
with you for the day. Next day you have another three- 
hour session by the end of which you have measured for 
13 separate aptitudes. 

These aptitudes are inherent, not acquired. It's true 
that some improve slightly with practice. In three 
months' practice with the little pegs you might improve 
f Continued on page ^6/ 
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To be a good surgeon^ o man must hovt tweezer 
dexterity ond subjectivity, but more than that, he 
must possess the drive to develop his skills 

Tests show that to be successful 
at engineering, you must be 
good ot structural visuolization 
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spending Won't 
Bring Prosperity 

By HAROLD G. MOULTON 



I 



N Government circles today, there are two opposing 
philosophies with respect to public llnance: 

The first, or rraditional view, is that a continuously un- 
balanced budget and a rapidly rising public debt imperil 
the nation's financial stability. 

The second, the new conception, is that a huge public 
debt is a national asset* and that continuous deficit spend- 
ing is essential to prosperity. According to this view, the 
idea of a balanced budget is an obsolete economic dogma. 

The traditional view is held by the United States 
Treasury, the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the President, numerous congressional 
leaders and many individuals occupying important posi- 
tions in the Administration. 

The new conception is supported by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Adolph A. Berle, Jr,, Alvin H. 
Hansen, numerous other individuals high in government 
councils, and various groups not connected with the 
Admin i str at ion. 

The resulting conflict of views is the crucial economic 
issue of the day. 

This issue is of immediate practical concern to every 
statesman who must make decisions vital to the nation's 
future welfare. Until it is settled, no unified plan for the 
postwar world can be formulated- Moreover, unless it is 
decided by actually thinking the problem through, it 
is likely to be decided by the trends of the times backed 
by the ''educational activities" and pressure of the 
spending agencies, and not by sensible reasoning* 

The new philosophy of public spending is an out- 
growth of the disordered economic conditions of the 
early 'SO's but it developed to its present form gradu- 
ally. In the depression days, unemployed workers, farm- 
ers and many business men needed financial relief. As 
a result, the Government made large outlays of public 
unds which it obtained by borrowing. 

Both political parties, however, regarded Treasury 
'eficits as unfortunate; and, among the many economic 
novations designed to stimulate recovery, public 
pending at first occupied a subordinate place. 

Only after the recovery of 1933 had failed to reach 
the stage of prosperity did attention gradually shift to 
the use of pulslic spending as a primary force to promote 
recovery. During the early days of pump priming, its 
advocates contended that the budget would in due 
course balance itself — m a result of the simultaneous 
f Continued mi page H€J 
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THOSE WHO urge a constantly expand-- 
ing public debt as indispensable to pros- 
perity base their case on three arguments: 




That the United States has reached economic 
I* maturity and that further grov^^th must be slow 





That we hove a chronic excess of savings for 
I* which investment opportunities are lacking 




That business no fonger depends on investment 
^* markets to provide funds for expansion 

IF this is the cose, then the Government must 
borrov^ fo provide jobs, investment opportunities 
and national progress. Dr. Moulton, however, 
demonstrates that this proposal and the premises 
on which it is based are unsound 
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The Army's Big Navy Gets, 



By HERBERT CORE 



IhE LT^lTED STATES Army is the 
largest sea -going force in the world. . . . 

It may not have the greatest sea- 
f going force — greatness being a mat- 
ter of definition — but it is the largest 
by fleets. 

The American Navy has many 
fighting ships and service craft. But 
I the American Army has more keels 
' under it- Great Britain is the fore* 
most sea-faring nation. But Great 
Britain has no single force, naval or 
mercantile, which numbers as many 
las has our Army, 

No one need know how many ves* 
fsels the American Army operates to- 
I day. But it began the war with the 
sizable fleet of the Quartermasters* 
t Corps, w^hich had been carrying sol- 
diers and supplies to the ends of the 
earth for years. It took in no one will 
tell how many cargo and passenger 
vessels. 

In 1942 it built 2,200 vessels and 



for 1943 the building will touch 3.900. 

Its task is limitless. For each man 
taken overseas eight measurement- 
tons are loaded. This is the authorita- 
tive statement of Maj. Gen. Charles P. 
Gross, chief of the Army's Transpor- 
tation Corps. Other estimates have 
run from seven to 15 tons. A ton to a 
ton and a half each month of guns, 
ammunition, food, medical supplies 
and other items will be sent to him. 
The sum depends on distance and con- 
ditions. 

"Army vessels put into more than 
100 ports/' said General Gross* 
"Many have the most primitive un- 
loading facilities. In the First War, 
we were able to get 40 per cent of our 
requirements in Europe. Now we are 
supplying our troops almost wholly 



:>n. 



from this side and providing quanti 
ties of materials for our allies. 

"In the First War, the problem o 
supply was relatively simple. Toda 
there is one vehicle for every six merf 
in a motorized triangular division, 
and one for every four men in 
armored division. A large part 
Army cargo consists of bulky» spac 
eating items, such as planes, tanks 
and landing craft, which present dif 
ficulties in the way of loading an 
stowage without parallel in the Firs 
War. 

"And Germany has centerr^d a larg 
part of her war effort around attack 
on shipping by modern submarine; 
having longer range, greater strik 
ing power and more advanced tech 
niques.*' 



Army corgo, which now includes tanks, plones and landing crafl, |»re-^ 
sents loading and stowoge difficulties unknown In World War I ^ 
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Them There 



AS AMERICA strikes its enemies 
on ony world front, the success of the 
operation depends on o versatile 
fleet which, in number of boots, is 
larger than the Navy which protects it 



I 




Troops travetiii0 in converted luxury liners 
sleep in pipe berths, take their seo otr in relays 



Likewise the Army's navy presents 
a greater variety of shipping than any 
other sea-going force. The dead-load 
cargoes are carried in freight steam- 
ers. The quantity may be guessed at 
from General Gross' statement that 
more than 18,000,000 measurement 
tons of cargo have already been ship- 
ped overseas, or twice as much as was 
shipped during our entire participa- 



tion in the First War. The average 
overseas haul is twice as long. 

It takes from 50 to 75 trains and 
about 2,700 cars to move an armored 
division with its 3J0O vehicles. To 
move it overseas with its reserve com- 
plement of equipment and supplies 
takes at least 15 Liberty ships in addi* 
tion to the troopships^ Some of the 
troopships were once plush-lined pas- 




Mine layers must be able to 90 out 
in any weafher — and come back 



senger steamers. Now they carry 5,000 
or more men in comfort. The word 
^'comfort'* is to be read with a military 
accent. The men sleep in layers in pipe 
berths and take their sea air in relays, 

Sea-gcing hybrid 

ANOTHER Army craft skitters over 
five inches of swamp water behind an 
air propeller, Tlie business of this boat 
is to rescue flyers who have crashed in 
marshes. The Army has a sea-going 
hybrid it affectionately calls a "duck/' 
half truck and half landing boat. 
When it comes to a beach, the pilot 
shifts gears and up she goes into the 
country. 

The Army also has boats that can 
run at 40 or 50 miles an hour and keep 
it up. They are, in a manner of speak* 
ing, built of sawlogs and remotely re- 
semble Chesapeake Bay oysterboats. 
But they have what it takes. 

Without the doughboys — -the '*poor 
bloody infantry*' as the British call 
them — ^no conquered land could be 
held. The Army's navy carries the in- 
fantry to the places where it is needed, 
along with the things i^ needs. The 
intricate business of providing almost 
everything for the army is grouped in 
the Army Service Forces, 

In the ASF is the Transportation 
Corps under General Gross, In the 
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Trail sjiort at ton Corps Brigr. Gen. 
John M. Franklin, Chief of the Water 
DivisioHt who commanded the only 
unit of American heavy tanks to reach 
I he front in the First War, and who 
later became President of the United 
States Lines. He directs all matters 
pertaining to transportation of the 
Army and itis supplies by water, ex* 
cept coastwise, the maintenance and 
operation of vessels and shore estab- 
lisliments. 

The Army*s ships carried the ex- 
peditionary force to North Africa, 
with the aid of transports borrowed 
from the British, It is no secret that 
American strength in Europe is being 
increased in preparation for the next 
push. 

These are incredibly complicated 
operations. Little may be said about 
them at this time* but it is known 
that the ships sail from many |>orts, 
move at varying rates of speed to 
meet at fixed destinations at an hour 
and a day specified. Innumerable 
factors must be considered. Ports of 
embarkation must be cleared so that 



the loading will not itni 
Transportation Corps rolls in trains 
from all over the country so their 
loads may be dovetailed into place. 

When the Army's ship is loaded, 
it becomes the Navy's headache. It 
joins the other ships lying in the bay 
until a convoy has been put together. 

Under Novy's wing 

THE Navy does not want the Army's 
ships loaded and in the bay until it is 
ready to convoy them, and that readi- 
ness depends on sudden changes of 
plans, U-boat activities. Air Force 
umbrellas, destroyers available, and 
what not. All this under the extreme 
pressure of lime and the absolute 
necessity of accurate synchronization. 

At last the Navy takes the Army's 
ships under its protect ive wings and is 
off for the voyage, 

Tlie fleet convoys may be the most 
spectacular of the Army's seagoing 
operations* They are not necessarily 
the most dramatic. The Army found 
itself out of deep water in the Pacific 




Men 
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not long ouf of the corn fields hove leorned to unload on ormored 
ion with its 3,700 vehicles at ports with only primitive focilities 

NATION 
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the Army purveyed canoes in which 
the men paddled ashore. 

A routine affair is to cut a boat in 
two or three slices and load it on a 
ship's deck; then weld the slices to- 
gether whiMi the destination is reached. 
A barge may be about the overall di- 
mension of the limousine in which a 
government officer's wife disports 
heraelf* A barge may also \w an in- 
definite number of barges locked to- 
gether and pushed or pulk^d by an 
Army tugboat, Styme of the Army's 
vessels are armed and armored. 
Others, which used to be called bum- 
boats, squirm up jungle creeks with 
fresh bread and soft drinks for the 
fighting men. Also, oddly enough, with 
plenty of dice. The official explanation 
is that the soldiers are nuts about par- 
cheesi. 

The Army Transport Service, made 
up of exp<?rienced civilian sailors 
under Civil Service, uniformed in dark 
blue in the winter and in white in the 
summer, mans the Army's ships. With 
the expansion of our sea-carrying 
business under the compulsion of war, 
the country faced a shortage of 
sailors. The Army found itself obliged 
to open schools to officers and, to 
some extent, convert landlubbers into 
shipmen. Because sailboats are useful 
in some areas, men who had hardly 
seen salt water were taught to handle 
cat boats and yawls. When a landing 
boat is swung outboard from a 
transport or on occasion a battleshiiig 
its trained crew goes with it. 

Quick action on repairs 

EACH Port of Embarkation has 
own marine repair shop and some 
equipped to handle full -sized jobs. A^ 
passenger steamer that has always^ 
plied on Long Island Sound may ban 
its insides ripped out to aecommodaf 
the thousands of men who will be 
packed in, and its decks strengthened 
to resist the recoil of its guns. The 
next ship may be fixed up to handle 
tanks and landing barges along with 
the infinite lighter items, such as 
candy bars and surgical instrument 
If a transport limps in after an eH 
counter with a submarine, the Am 
has shops and drydocks where it cfl 
be put into condition again. The AS 
allows nothing to get in its way. Ge^ 
eral Somervell's rule is: 

*'lf local regulations get in the ' 
stretch hell out of them. 

He has streamlined the ASF but, 
before he could simplify it, he was 
obliged to build it up. Before the Ser- 
vices of Supply— which was to become 
the ASF — was established on March 
9, 1942, the administration of army 
f Continued on page 91) 
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^^Ijmm PEAHL HARBOR CAME, Amer- 
W If'Jiii^ hriil re<T,soii to Ite proiul that 
tiur >fi*el industry was ready to heat our 
ploughshares into swords at an astonish- 
3ng rate. 

This year alone, Ameriran steel mills 
will \m\^ turneci out the steel needed for 
countless wartime uses. Steel for an esti- 
mated mx^m tanks, 90,04JO airplanes, 
15,00(Kt)00 Itiris of jsliippiug ... .steel for 
gutift, ?^hells, and bomhs. Steel for great 
cables like those that right ud the OUa- 
hftwti and other bat lies hips sunk at Pearl 
Harbor . - > steel for the fleets of scrapers 
and tractors that heljx^d budd the Alas- 
kan Inghway. 

RBsuff of courage and faith 

These contributions to our war effort 
didn't just happen hy accident. Long be- 
fore Pearl IIarlM>r, far.sigliled stcH man- 
agement had the courage and the faitli to 
increase steel capacity far beyond imme- 
diate needs. 

Management was able to do this be- 
cause of our natural resources, our native 
ingenuity, the skill of American man* 
power and the millions of dollars hi- 
ve sled in i ml us try l>y pe<iple who have 
faith in America's future. 

Among these arc the policyholders of 
Anieriea's life insurance companies, 
Tliroiigii their conipanic-i, tST ,000,QUI} pol* 




icyholilers have invested abont ^U^IO,- 
000,000 in Hie lumds of intlristrial con- 
cerns. Of this anionnt. njorc than $JSi>0.- 
000*000 represents investments made by 
MetropolilMU for policyholders. 

These itivestnicuU have been mode not 
only in the steri intlustry, but in the alu- 
ininnm, rubber, oiU chcmicah auii many 
others. Our war effort requires maximtioT 
(>rodnction in these incliistries. This y>ro- 
ducLion could not have bccii attaine*! 
without ader|uate financial backing. 
E V c ry life i n s u ra nc c age 1 1 1 ^vho pers u a ( i es 
some individual to provide or retain life 
insurance is the means of making life in- 
surance dollars available for sucii invest- 
ments. 

Today — war comes first 

T(Miay. most of Metmpnlitan's fund 
available for Investment is g*ung into 
ITnited States Govern men I Bmids to l)elp 
finance the war. When tlie war enils, the 
dollars that |)olieyhohlprs have set aside 
to insure the security of their families will 
again be reaily to support ami encourage 
sound and stable peacetime industries. 

SteeK for e.vaniplc, is already doing its 
I M>st war plamdn;^. The present feats (if 
that industry are an indication of what 
we may expect in steel for better peace- 
time proilucts. ranging from railway 
eqinpm«*nt to kitcluMi cabinets, and from 
automobiles to bread kuives. 



Planning for the future 

Jusi ii> JUe insurance policyholders con- 
tributed to our ] present industrial capac- 
ity, every one who uses life insurance to 
plan his own future is helping, through 
pa\iiient of premiums, to underwrite in- 
dustry s postwar planning. 

For Metropolit5in's 50,000,000 poliey- 
hohiers have faith in the contiuuecj and 
pirowiog *ircatitess of tlicir Ciunitry. 

BUY WAR SAVINGS UAMPI FiOM AMY MITROPailTAN 
AGENT, OR AT ANY METitOPOLlTAN OFFICE 



c<s?rflicnt wrTBOPfii iTiiiv Lift incii mur r ro. 



Metropolitan Life 
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Ff^mck a. Eekfr, 
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The Quagmire 
of Subsidies 



By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 



That merry-ga-round has been whtrling for three years 
and some people are already getting dizzy 



PA'S program to roll back tlie re- 
taO prices of meat, butter and coffee 
— a program which doubtless will 
spread to other food items — intro- 
duces vast new wartime problems for 
the canner, dair3fman» meat packer 
and the corner grocer. Can consumer 
subsidies hold prices down while raw 
material costs are rising, and increas- 
ing industrial pay rolls pour more 
purchasing power into the markets? 

America's food bill (including 
restaurants, public institutions and 
direct military supplies) now totals 
about $30,000,000,000 a year, at cur- 
rent retail, A ten per cent rollback 
would call for about $3*000,000,000 
from the Treasury — if everything 
worked out according to plan. But ex- 
perience has taught that hastily de- 
vised emergency programs sometimes 
go off on tangents. Can we risk an un- 
charted venture into the quicksands of 

32 



consumer subsidies at a time when our 
U. S. food supply is recognized every- 
where as the keystone of the United 
Natiofls' global war mobilization? 

Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
finds tenuous authority for subsidy 
payments in the original Price Con- 
trol Act of January 30, 1942. Section 
2 (E) authorizes the OPA Adminis- 
trator to "make subsidy payments to 
domestic produeera of such commodi- 
ties, in such amounts, and in such 
manner, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he determines to be neces- 
sary to obtain the maximum neces- 
sary production thereof/' 

Opponents of the subsidy program 
insist that this language limits gov- 
ernment payments to producers. In- 
stead, it is argued, subsidies now are 
being paid to processors in such a 
manner that they do not directly stim- 
ulate increased production. As Sen, 
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WITH the world depending 
on us for food, should we 
permit ourselves an exper- 
iment which, many declo 
will cut food production? 
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Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
pointed out in debate on June 15, a 
law which authorised subsidies to pro^ 
ducers actually is being applied at 
consumer leveL 

*'We are subsidizing consumptk 
and endungering production/^ he said. 

Our war experience with govern^ 
ment-controlled wheat prices iUua 
trates the economic background of 
the subsidy debate. In 1941, when 
wheat was selling at 75 cents a bushel, 
the government loan rate for wheat 
was fixed at $1,15 a bushel, Chicago. 
On the 1942 crop, the government loan 
was hiked to S1.31, Chicago, 

Forcing prices up 

THIS year, the price peg has been 
vanced again, to $1.40, Chicago. Her 
we have a three-year policy of forcing 
prices upward through government 
programs. In those three years fiour 
advanced from $4.50 to $7 a barreL 
Now, when the consumer protests that 
living costs are too high, the Admin- 
istration answers that subsidies must 
be tried. 

Under the 1943 wheat loan, Minne- 
apolis flour costs 9V2 cents more to 
produce than the present wholesale 
ceiling price, as fixed last year by 
OPA on the lower wheat value* The 
remedy advanced by Washington is to 
hold the old flour ceilings by allowing 
the Treasury to pay the 9* ^ cents to 
the flour millers. Thus, prices are ad- 
vanced by federal subsidies to the 
producers ; and then a second subsidy 
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Some day Johnny, front line observer, will climb out of his last foxhole into a world freed from fear 
of dictators. When that day comes, the telephone — now speeding commands on the battlefront and 
production on the home front — will help to place all peoples of the earth on friendly speaking terms. 




Western Electric 

IN PEACE.. .SOURCE DF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM.sAf^ 
IN WAR. ..ARSENAL OF CO M MUNICATIDNS EQUIPMENT. 
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is proposed, at the procesaor level, to 
prevent a rise in prices to consumers. 

Through similar programs, federiil 
management has pushed up the price 
of milk, cotton, meat, hides» wool, 
corn, fat9 and oils— all the baaic fac- 
tors in the cnst-of^living index. Mani- 
feslly, while all these programs were 
operating to advance prices, labor 
would not as5*ent to an order freezing? 
wages. Nor would the agricultural in- 
terests assent to an order freezing 
farm prices, until wages w^ere pegged. 
That merry*go-round has been whirl- 
ing at ever-increasing tempo for more 
than three years, and snme folks now 
are getting dizzy. 

Advocates of U, S. ftK>d subsidies 
lean heavily on the fact that Britain 
has adopted them. But they often ig- 
nore the news that, in Britain, sub- 
sidies are a part of an integrated na- 
tional Htabilistation progrrim which in- 
cludes effective wage control, high 
taxes, adequately enforced ra- 
tioning, practical price controls, 
and absolute control over supply 
of all imparted products. 

In the United States, on the 
other hand, wage controls have 
been extremely shaky: new tax- 
es have lagged behind the in- 
crease in national income; and 
many of OPA's price controls 
have proved largely ineffective. 
Until these primary cost factors 
are controlled, food subsidies 
could only add fuel to the infla- 
tion inferno- 
Different situation hare 

OUR situation differs from 
Britain's in many other respects. 
Britain normally imports 60 per 
cent of all her food, and can con- 
trol food prices by controlling a 
few hundred shipping terminals. 
Our controls must reach to the 
production and storage facilities 
of more than 6,000,000 farms. 
From every consideration of 
practical administration, these 
are fundamental differences in 
the problem. 

The British Government in- 
augurated food subsidies in De- 
cember, 1939. three months 
after the war started. The sub- 
sidies were directed particularly 
to those fo(:td items included in the 
cost-of-living index, on the theor>^ 
that stabilizing this index would re- 
move atl leverage for wage increases. 
The British subsidies applied to meat, 
fish, flour, bread, tea, sugar, milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and potatoes — prac- 
tically all imported. Wages in Britain 
thus have been under relative control 
and stabilization. 

Two types of subsidies were applied. 
First, the Ministry of Food sold im- 



ported articles to processors at less 
than the landed cost. Second, it made 
direct payments on other items to re- 
tailers, wholesalers and processors to 
absorb abnormal war coat of domestic 
transportation, insurance and dijitri- 
bution. At the outset, the F«x>d Min- 
istry estimated, these subsidien would 
cost $232,0m>.0(K> a year. By the end 
of the second year, however, they 
were costing $580,000,000, 

As of April i, 1943, the total cost 
tit food subsidies in Britain stood at 
$l,t>00,000,000. almost three per cent 
of the total British war budget. Pres- 
ident Rofisevell eatimahHl last month 
that U. S. food subsidies might cost 
$l,5tK},O00,0O0 a year, or 1 1 j t>er cent 
of our war budget. Some reputable 
economists have estimated that a gen- 
eral suk^idy would cost $5,000,000,000 
a year. 

Coupled with its subsidy program, 
however, Great Britain applied a 




The butcher must be oble to identify 
every carcass all thraugh his plant 



scheme of taxation and public finance 
which diverted most of the increased 
war income from public markets. For 
the first four years of the war. Great 
Britain covered 44 per cent of her 
budget by taxation and 41 per cent by 
the sale of government securities to 
individuals. This left only 15 per cent 
to be financed by sale of securities to 
banks. 

In contrast, the United States has 
collected barely 25 per cent of her war 



spending in taxes, leaving almost 75 
per cent for deficit financing; and a 
large proportion of this deficit has 
been floated through direct sale of 
bonds to banking institutions. This 
enormous generation of new bank de- 
posits accumulates vast reservoirs of 
buying power to press constantly 
against limited or diminishing sup- 
plies. This is the essence of inflation. 

Too much spending money 

IN Great Britain, approximately 75 
per cent of the inrrcasfd national in- 
come between 1938 and 1942 Wfis di* 
verted to the Treasury by higher di- 
rect taxes. In the United States, only 
about 33 per cent of the increased na- 
tional income has been skimmed otf 
in direct federal taxes. Thus, Eng- 
land h <is a ti * i n ft a t i f * n gap*' re pre sen t - 
ing 25 per cent of her increase in na- 
tional income, while ours is 60 to 65 
per cent of t he war increase. 

Opponejits of II, S. food sub- 
sidies contend that no price con- 
trol mechanism can \}e effective 
against Huch overwhelm in ji; 
pressures of avail abU* .spending 
money. The real attack on rising 
prices, they insist, should come 
through taxes and effective 
wage stabilization. In addition 
to her higher income taxes, 
Great Britain al^io C4;llects a 
graduated mle^i tax on all items 
except those which go into the 
basic cost-of-living index. Our 
new 20 per t ent pay roll tax is a 
beginning in this direction, Bui 
this pay roll deduction is in lieu 
of the income tax and not an 
addition, as is the sales tax in 
Britain. 

In its original application, a 
subsidy Ls a government bounty 
paid to producers to call out in- 
creased production. But nowhere 
have today*s food subsidies been 
defended on the ground that pre- 
vailing prices are too low. Our 
lagging farm output is attrib- 
uted, instead, to shortages of 
manpower and equipment, and 
to crippling dislocations between 
different leveln of pricen along 
the distribution line, as fixed 
arbitrarily, and often inexpert* 
ly, by CPA. 
The cattle feeder, for example, does 
not complain that beef can't be pro- 
duced at $14,50 per hundredweight. 
All he says la that no stockman can 
produce beef at $14.50 j)er hundred- 
weight while government pegs basic 
feed stuffs at a level w^hich requires 
him to spend $17.32 to produce 100 
pounds of beef. The same principle 
applies to dairy production, to eggs, 
wool and poultry. Having created 
(ContimiEd on page B^ f 
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THE STRATEGIST I 

**Logistics is th« ^ence of mi 
transport and ^upply^/' 




THE RAtLROAO MANAGER: 

^ogt&cics i& moving a company^ a 
regiment or a dit^ision with cKclr 
jnaecriet wherever the army says/' 



THE RArLROAD WORKER: 

"Logistics? I call Lt rmtroadin', with 
tvetymanyadk on his toes to get the 
world's moit import^t trains over 
the railroad on the army timetahleP' 




SUPPLYING the world's fastest growing army 
with transportation is one of the many com- 
plex problems that come under the mil t La ty 
term, ''logistics/* In this connection^ according 
to Maj. Gen, C, P. Gross, Chief of Transporta- 
tion. Army Service Forces ^ "the railways have 
more than jus tilled the confidence reposed in 
them by army men/* 

So far in this war, the movement of war traffic 
has been more than four ttmfs g reefer than it was 
in World War L And to make this accomplish- 
ment possible, the Office of Defense -...^^^ 
Transportation, the Army, the Navy 
and the Railroads are steadfastly / 
working shoulder to shoulder, dur- / 
ing every hour of every day. M 
Each step in planning and exccur- 



MiLWAUKEt 

sr. PAUL > 



ing a mass military move on the railroads is 
worked out with such straight-line efficiency, 
timing and teamwork that there is complete free- 
dom from delay and confusion. But "behind 
the scenes" it takes "know-how" and toil and 
sweat and 'round-the-clock vigilance. 

Thanks to a closely knit army-navy-railroad 
set* up, millions of fighting men have been 
moved on schedule. The flow of millions of 
tons of supplies has been speeded. Delays at 
ports have been avoided. 

What an example of an aroused 
democracy at work and at war! The 
battle before the battle is fought on 
f the railroad front and The Milwaukee 
Road is proud to be one of America's 
Railroads — all United for Victory, 



THE SOLDIER T 

''Logittits to me meaiis pack Up 
and piill out on the double. And 
bdieve mc wc go places fast/' 



* THE Milwaukee Road * 



SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 
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Government's Biggest 

4 



Business Man 



By LARSTON D. FARRAR 



I 




SAM HENRY HUSBANDS, president 
of DPC which owns 1,590 plants worth 
$9,500,000,000, finds time to fill eight 
other important government jobs 



JAM HENRY HUSBANDS, in the 
words of an associate, is **one of the 
damnedest cusses you'll ever meet. He 
is living pr*>of that all the maxims 
about getting ahead are wrong, and 
he bears on his body the scars that 
prove the old saying: *You can take 
a boy out of the South, but you can't 
take the South out of a boy/ '* 

Because he has never gone to coi- 
lege, has never taken a correspon- 
dence course, has never studied law. 
has never read an economics book, 
Sam Husbands is regarded as the most 
informally educated man in high posi- 
tion in Washington. Despite all of 
these 'lacks/' he has jote that de- 
mand a trained mind, a mass of in- 
formation and keen judgment. 



He is president of Defense- PlanLs Cor- 
poration, which owns 1,500 rnduslrial 
planL^ whose overall value totals 
S9.500.000. 000 -^the large.^t single in- 
dustrial ('ombm** in the world. 

He is president of Federal National 
Mortgage Association, known as "Fan- 
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ny May*' in Wash- 
ington because of 
ilsi initials — 
FNMA. 
Hi" IS a director and 
past president of 
Defen.se Supplies 
Corporation which 
has billions of dol- 
lars invented in 
strategic mate- 
rials. 

He Lh a director of 
Reronstniction Fi* 
nil nee Corponition 
Mortgage Com- 

He is a director of 
War Damage Cor- 
poration, 
He i8 a director of 
the Anglo-Califor- 
nia Bank of San 
Franci.Hco in which 
RFC haK $20,000.- 
000 invested in pre- 
ferred stock. 
He is a director of 
Metals Reserve 
Company which 
owns m<ire strategic metals than any 
single private industry. 
He is a director of Rubber Reserve Com* 
pany wViich wlU noon operate a greater 
productive capacity for synthetic rub- 
ber than any other company. 
He is one of five directors of the Recon- 
stroetion Finance Corporation. 

Until 11 years ago, Sam Husbands 
was known to less than IDO persons 
outside the section surrounding the 
little town of Florence, S, C 

At 52, Sam Husbands looks like a 
man of 35. In his various positions, he 
has his fingers in more and bigger 
business pies than any South Caro- 
linian who has ever lived yet, when he 
goes back to Florence each summer to 
visit his relatives, there is no fanfare* 
He is Florence's most noted "native 
son" but, of the 16,054 persons who 
live there, few realize who Sam Hus- 
bands really 

Despite his apparent lack of fame» 
Mr. Husbands, together with his four 
colleagues on the RFC board, all of 
whom hold offices in the various cor- 



II 
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porations formed under tiit u iut*viage, 
must make mumentous decisions. 

These decisions center around the 
large map on the wall facing his desk 
—a map which shows graphically 
every county in the nation and every^ 
plant built by the Defense Plant 
Corporation since its formation on 
August 22. 1940. There are two kinds 
of pins in the map. One kind is yellow* 
ish. There are 62 of these, represent 
ing primary air sehciolH built wit 
DPC money and leased to priva 
operators. 

The other pins— 1. 528 of t hem- 
red, and denote the plants built by 
DPC It is not difficult to get Mn Hus- 
bands to talk about these plants, each 
known as a **plancor*' lo him. These 
''phincors'* can be broken into groui)S. 
according to products manufactured: 

Aircraft « aluminum, aviation gaso- 
line, chemicals, machine tools, mag- 
nesium, minerals, ordnance, radio, 
ships, steel, rubber and miscellaneous, 
which includes jewel bearings, dia- 
mond dies, hemp, detinning, heavy 
machinery, military trucks, militarj' 
medical supplies. By far the largesi 
group is aircraft. DPC owns more 
than 600 aviation plants. 

Designate ''ploncors'* 

THOSE red-headed pins designating 
**plancars" can be classified in yet 
another way — how each "plancor** is 
operated. DPC owns them all but 
operates only 23. paying the ' 
neh These plants make steel, j 
aluminum and magnesium, for the 
most part, but include a new tin 
smelter in Texas. 

The remainder are leased to 
operators. In virtually every c i 
private company leasing a *'plancor" 
(and *'plancar" may mean anything 
from one machine to acres of plant 
capacity, fully equipped ) has signed a 
contract by which the company may 
buy the plant outright after the war. 
These purchases can be made under 
two conditions, as long as the present 
( Continued on page HO) 
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(■rhe?»(,^ picrurr^ "tUithErjlc nutliuck iisctl— li-ivt rm mTin(;ctii>n whh ^tClmil cnvmy ipy activities) 




SPIES* MEETING PLACE , . .To %ci evidence 
tliat will c (in Vict, itivcsiigiiU^ra may con- 
ceal a CnLe-Kudak in aik ailjaceiit nioin^ 
make thousstrids at (tict movies orsiicK 
"business con ferericcs^^ as Lliatshowt^liere. 



How the CJne-KoJak Is soiind-praofcd 
and arranged to "ace" diroiij^h an inno- 
ient-liKtking wall , . < and otiicr pliutc)' 
j;r4phic details necessar)' for satisfaetory 
results . , . can''t be told now. 



// 



A CASUAL LETTER 1 oses its "inno- 
ccjice'' when a Kotlak fdm, with die 
aid ol nUra\it>let ray discloses die 
real inesiJagc— in iiivvsible jrik* 



Secret Agents not so Secret 

to iKsxiafe special-purpose films' 




BURNING an \ s jrri m i n .n i \\% ch icument 
iioloiiji,cr sarcji;ujrds an enrtny ajj^tiit 
— JCtxiiik Id Ira rid Film makr*i frag- 
nienis <»f churred paper readable. 



MUCGING'^ the ciiinliial — tnkin^ 
his picttirc 'Tull ligurc, full face, 
iiiul [irofile'^ — is the widest use of 
|jlitiU>'!,i j|diy l>y llie jjoUcep That's 
iLstiid— ;iftcr he^s caught, 

But firsts catch him , < * Ae sure 
he*s the wanted man , » • g€t evi- 
dence no Jury can <f nest ion , . , these 
are conn te esp to nage a ctfvtties 
which photography has made an 
exact science^ 

A jury will UehcveM hat it sees with 
its own eyes, Photogniphy ntakes 
tliis p(*ssihle. Cameras are often on 
ttie aiert nuar the iireeliiig plates of 
suspected enemy agents — even their 
"casual'^ ineetiiigs on the street. 

KndaL special-purpose films find 
unseen fingerprints un surfaces 



(histed with a fluorescent powder.*, 
uriseen cliemical erasnrcs, ur IiKkkI- 
stains on cloth, w hen illnniijialed by 
infrared or ultras itdet ruys . . . tell- 
tale differenees in Ink, or iiiL strokes, 
on a document which ha^> been lam- 
pered wilh . . , ean even [du>tf?gra[»li 
a inaji in absoliUe darkoeKs., witli 
the aid tif invisible infrared "'light*" 
f t f 

And photography isn't finished with 
tlic enemy agent when Ije's tra|)ped. 
Through Kodak's Rirontak System ^ 
1 he "record . . pbolograpliH, finger- 
prints, and judii e history ... of 3,000 
criminals can be condensed on one 
small ridl uf tO-nuvL him — for fnture 
reference . , ^ Eastman Kodak (](nn- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y, 



Serving Kuman progress tlirougk Pkotograpliy 





Beaulilul . . . hut Dciully 



Kxi'LORFRH H ill frll yoiJ ihnl I lie *;rrate^t ilan»£«T8 in 
jiiii^li*!^ a I'*' iit»f jMNMiiif>ii> >iiak4*s itr vii iiiiih lii^a^lsi, 
liijt 'm^rvlri, Mtir-ipihiirs that rarry nialaria^ aiul utlit-r 
winpt^fl rarriiTfl of daiigrioU8 tibeasi:;^ are elcriial 
I'iM'tiui/s uf iiiatk. 

Yet Airjfrit^iti iUliliii;! mm itiii**t rtilfr jun^l*^*^ nfiil 
cjIIilt iii!^t*rt-rit|ilrit .'^pul^ III tilt' rarlli atitl ]\\v ill 
tlif ni* Bill theste nicn do nni *io uiij»riiUH tecL l lwy 
liave iirw %viva|M>ii« in tlii^ iv^lil ajiaiiip^f iiiYirct-lKirnr 
(iisi^asi*. t*in' y, iii?irrl rriirllt'iil, tnnrr pinirrrul 
than any kiiuwii iicfure, ilrfchtjHMi tti iii;iki- jiihi^cu 
krcji thrir lii^laiirr frutii htinuiei |'it-y. 

Thi^ prcifliirt i^ (In* rt^^ull (if a ro«i|»t*rati\ r rr^ifari I 
program hy two I iiit;^ of I (Al, CAnumE AMI (^VRUON 
f JiKMicALs CoKi^oRATinN and xNatioinal CAItltO.\ 
DiMlv\AV. I^t.,. in ullif li lytin* lh:in fiOll i-iiniiiral 
(■iMii[rMU]Lil^ many of th«'iii unktHfUii lirfun*— ut'rc 
Byilthe$i%ctl and lotcuh 

Utlirr finin?^ id jirulri t tori nrr aiili-fiialaria! i^uh- 
>^t;i[irf\H . , . ^ii[H-ri4ir tu natural ijiiininf in !^i»iin' nay^ 
...mnv liriri*^ made from syiillietie or^atiir rhetiiicals. 
St'vrtal id thi'^^i* elirnut-al raw mali'rialj^ are amon^ 
tin* 160 developed and made eonniiereially available 
hy i .ARIUDE AiND CaHBON (^IIKMUIAI.S t ]<l|U*OK ATIUN. 

\ti\v lliat Miurees of ijuhdne. ii?*ed in imnhnttn*; 
malaria^ are jiraelSralh all in etn^my liandt*. thf>e 
di'\ r lypnienlb are id j>artii iilar iinpurlaner. li*<;elljer 
v%itli tlie aeeornplisluneiits of utlier or^ariixatiori^^ 
they will Iki-lp ri'iliii'i' tlii"^ iiiei!|riiee uf malaria aiiit 
i»ther iiihi <*t-liorn4* tmpiral di:^eaH'!i . . , and ihu^ aid 
ill keepinfi Amerif an fi*iliti'rs heallliy and effeelive. 

Long attfl euntimioy** r*"?*earili h> all I CG Units 
hii> eonirihtiti'd to advanee^ in !*i^ienr e w irirli have 
lii'lfieil hriii^ lirller |ji*aUh l4i millinii>, Siieli re.^eareli, 
irreatly intenj^ifirtl hy tin- lurtls of tuday, promkeg 
niii4'h fur the fnliire, 

BUY UNITED STATiS WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



MEDICAL METALS. 

t-tiiinlt *lrrl* aii4 oilirr al- 
|i}> * . * . in^iiir fHii>L-a*lc hy L (XI 
tija«iir rmctirt-ti . . . Iiuvr* in<*tittt 
tii'lti-r hn^"|iiliil atnJ rm-itiiMt 



fijt ELASTICS. HAKI I I 1 l: 
AM) I I ih i-Li^ii. 

crrAlictri- *#f I HA^ Uitil% 
fr*<tllrtl Hi ti^ritrr tl*mir 
Vit\rf\ttii-, |iM-.]tihil till" «■! ill 
villi iittir] uii|tr(»% rajciit^. 




ftREATH or llfi, 1JM>R 

*>\iii;i u I J i» 11*1 *l lii in at - 

It prti\iar» tUr tirratti *yf hfr 
iri tiftMpitJit^ « . . and iit ttir 
iiili4if4tti»«j|>tirr«!. 




WHITf MAGIC, (^irhriri. 
tiLirkr*! ^11 ii Jirr* kilt^ln lt, 
Ht^ri^ wllltr Jritietr in "-iJij'* 
tjiriifK^. nv»r* a^r.(t vtiatmn I) iii 
utilk tMili iillrtt-% i*«tt't tight, 
mill llni«> iiiil* tirtfllti. 



r 



UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

Prineipui i^fatiurtj^ fin 4 I 'nil* hi ih** I ttitt'il Stnti^x 



ALLOTl AHD METAIS 

Ird ^imtr* ^'■tiiitliiitt-i erif |mr(il*ittu 



CHIMICftLS 

I nrJiMlr nml I «|r^t<>.^ t imrwl- I <ir|t<krar t^i o 

ElECfiOPtS, CAIftOHS AND BATfEftltS 



tNPIISTtlAL GA»f$ AMD CARBrOI 

Thr t illifr ^ir I'rMiliifl* liittiijtunt- 

Till- 41'twp|,J HmtUf*d **rr»irr i.um|iMn^ 



PLASTICS 

llilkrijir 4:<iir]>nrflllnin 



apital Scenes . . . cutd 




ixplofQlions at recess 



THE Cong^ressman said he'd write after 
he'd been home a few days and let us 
now what the folks are thinking. He 
i hought he knew; he said. Lord knows 
he has been getting lettera enough* But 
there is something inconclusive about 
the letters a congressman gets. His 
• onstltuents do not write until they are 
ngry about something: 

*'Then they jam a crown of thorns 
]own over my ears." 

But xKhen he walks dowTi Main Street 
lie knows what Ihey are thinking about. 
■Ehey don/t hare to tell him. If a steady 
Pfciter gives him a hand tike a dry oyster 
and says^ **Hello, Jim/' in a kind of 
withheld voice he knows he had best 
get busy. The Congressman says he 
wants to come back to Washington, 

**Shuck3/' he said, '*we all do. The 
lame ducks you read about opening law 
offices" in Washington when they lose 
their jobs would be bigger men at home, 
()ut Washington is in their blood. They 
.'/ant to pretend they are in the thick 
A things. The only way they could get 
in the thick would be to shov^e Harry 
Hopkins and Dick Gilbert and Benny 
' ?ohen and Eddie Prichard out of the 
way. Try and do it.'* 



ot a capitol city 



t vpt 




MOST every one who cau iks^^ 
w riter has already written that Wash- 
ington is a mesa, the Congressman sritL 
But, if his interlocutor 
would take a tip from 
a boy from the coun- 
___ try, the commentators 

''^'^B 1 ^ ^ *^ ■ ^ ^^'^ ^ ^ 

Ml Jmfel Washington really is. 

"^^^^3 N e V e r mi n d the 
\Jd-^f^ crov^^d3 and the hot 

beds and the restaur- 
;ints locked against hungry people be- 
vwim they have no ice and no OPA per* 
: iis.slon to buy food, and the mob scencf^ 
.'it the station. Washington, he said, is 
the so-cttlied capital of a nation of 135,- 
,000 exasperated people in which 
ost of the levers are puHed by people 
who learned to think in Europe. 

*'T am no one-man Dies Committee/' 
the Congressman, '*Not many of 
I- thinkers are subversive. It's only 
that they are either Europe-born and 
l^^dueated, or they arc Americans who 
^^bve studied abroad, or they have been 
^Hkught by professors who have been 
^^pLktng sabbatical years in European 
^^pvt'ns that have stinks in th*; alleys. 

"Some of thcni worked their way 
^^kroas on cattle boats and got to be 



^ the ; 



professors when they come back home. 
Disorder/' he said, *1s painful to a 
professor. They fall for these racked-up 
European towns with a cop on every 
corner and forget that there is nothing 
so orderly in God's world as a corpse. 

**They want to take the zip out of 
American life. They've been kind of 
funny to us,** he said, ''but they certainly 
have moved Into Washington." 

The old-time religion 

THE Congressman said he thinks the 
Swamp Fox will save us yet. The Fox 
and General George Custer and his 264 
men who died around him and Stonewall 
Jackson and the Alamo and the men 
who fought at Bunker Hill. He said he 
wanted to get in touch with them and 
their likes again and forget about Laski 
and Spengler and Marx and Lenin : 

**You*d be surprised/' he said, "to 
know how strong is the American tradi- 
tion back home. Or maybe you vi'ouldn't 
be. You come from a kind of a backward 
section yourself. Til bet there are folks 
in your part of the country who don't 
give a damn right now what the Euro- 
peans think we ought to do for them. 
Like enough Great-grand-pap's squirrel 
rifle still hangs over some of the fire- 
places. I got families in my district that 
sent fighters to every war since 1776." 

They keep the American tradition 
alive, he said. The New York Times 
found that American teachers do not 
know enough about American history to 
teach it, but the only thing that proved 
is that we've been hiring the wrong 
teachers. The teachers might think that 
over before they come to Congress next 
time rubbing their hungry stomachs. 

He*s collected evidence 

THE voters in this state, he said, can 
turn on a dime. They go along, being 
reasonably docile for 
two or four years and 
then the>^ lope into 
town with their coata 
flapping. The governor 
of his state wrote him 
after that Governors' 
Conference at Colum- 
bus that there is some- 
thing stirring: 

**That wuii the only conference 1 ever 
attended,'* he wrote, ''at whieh we talked 
about the gcxjd of the nation instead of 
politics. I tell you. we* re scared. The 
reporters came out there to find out 
what*s cooking politically^ but the gov- 
ernors were not bothering about Dewey 
or Brtcker or Willkie or this youngster 
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__bm California. Of cuiuiit% we tall_„ 
about 'em. Politicians can't help talking 
politics. But we mostly felt that our job 
is to go American again." 

On the sawdust path 

THE Congressman said he hoped his 
folks back home would understand that 
at last he's got the hang of the thing. 
Congress, he said, had been confused. 
Congress had never been shown a pro- 
gram but had just been offered a cherry 
at a time, and some of the cherries were 
mighty enticing. The governors were 
worried about the centralization of 
power at Washington. So is Congress. 
That's why they knocked off the Na* 
tional Resources Planning Board. It had 
been getting out the nicest reading mat- 
ter you ever read but it all pointed to- 
ward putting someone like Harry Hop- 
kins on the steps of a throne. He liked 
Harry, he said. Harry is a nice, affable, 
lively young fellow. But he doesn*t like 
him well enough to chip in to buy him an 
ermine cape. 

Obey laws and not bosses 

SOME automobilists in Illinois had been 
arrested for running faster than the 

OPA desired. He 

f\ Lhe Congressman 

^^ii^K^^^M^'y thinks they were a lot 
■^r^^ ^ of skunks for doing so. 

(fi U 1^ Gasoline is the blood- 
stream nowadays and 
they w^ere wasting it* 
The judge supported 
this. But he ruled that 
tht OPA has no authority to arrest 
motorists for disobeying its orders : 

"It may be a clumsy way to reach a 
good end by enacting a law and then 
enforeing it," the Judge said in efTect. 
"It is quicker and easier to issue an or- 
der. But as long as we are a people under 
law we must accept our chnusy, slow 
and imperfect laws and not permit well 
meaning officials to t>Tannize over us by 
regulation.'* 

The governor of one state issued a 
statement to his people along the same 
lines. 

The seizure of papers 

NEXT it was charged in the House in- 
quiry into the acts of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that the FCC 
had sent agents to Albany. Georgia, 
and "rifled the files'* of the Albany 
Herald. The material was taken to the 
FCC offices in Washington. The Con* 
gressman said ho had nnifTed this. There 
are so many things going on that he 
forgot about it. Then he read a paper 
signed by two members of the New York 
bar-- William M. Whorry and Albert 
Bard— in the PuNtr Utiiith.^ Ffirtniffht- 
ly, and learned that 200 years ago the 
Court of Common Pleas in England 
ruled that the seizure of private papers 
was a trespass although the King's 
Messengers had acted under the au- 
thority of a warrant. 

"It Is very certain," ^Tote Lord Cam* 
den, "that the law obligeth no man to 
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7^ VICTORY 



Hitter coynte^ on htj super* 
highways to carry his war trans* 
portation load. 

Now. h« is learning too late 
what America knows: that mass 
railway transportation is vital to 
ina«s production and movement 
of war materials and mass inove* 
ment ot fighting itten > ^ . that a 
vast network of steel rails unites 
every part of this land^ He is 
learnirig about, and feeling the 
effects of» America's war pro> 
duetion» which keeps the rails 
humining all hoars of the day and 
night, with the movement of one 
and one -third million tons of 
freight a mile every minute and 
more than 2,000,000 fighting 
men a month. He is learning how 
American railroads, and their loyal 
employees* are performing the big* 
gest transportation job the world 
has ever seen. 

Above aUp Hitler and hts "super- 
men*^ will learn in the months 
ahead that free enterprise and the 
free people of the United Nations 
will win unconditional surrender 
from their enemies^ 

Norfolk 

'^Western 

Onz OF HAlLBOADS 
m m * Ail UNITED FOR VJCTDRY 

•UT ftflORC Wit lOHDS 




himself. I' %vould seem the 
.si ai ' ii for evidfMitt <ljsallovved on the 
sam<* principle/' 

The authors qyoted scores of caiies in 
which courts in the United States sup- 
ported the right of the individyal to be 
secure from search and seizure, 

"By concessions the mdivjdUBl may 
be held to have waived hiii rights** in 
what has sometimes '*been termed an 
age of lawlessness/' . . . "Perhaps the 
surest way to lose a constitutional giiur- 
anty is by imperceptible attrition." The 
Congressman thought we'd better quit 
waiving. 

Twelve states in defense 

IT IS tht> staled pUtn of the Admmistra* 
tion to take as much money from the 
individual as is possible through taxes 
This is in part because 
of the urgent need for 
more money far war 
purposes and in part 
on the theory that in- 
llation may be avoided 
if the citizen has less 
money to spend. The 
Congrres^man pointed 
out that the less money the citizen has 
in hand wlien the war is ended, the more 
difficult it will be for him to enter into 
private business, 

''And the easier it will be for govern- 
ment to obtain rontrol of such enter- 
prises/' 

He had learned from Col. O. S. Mc- 
Gwire that this fact is being considered 
in that part of the country which is not 
Washington. Twelve states have taken 
legislative action looking toward the 
adoption of a Constitutional amendment 
limiting the right of the federal Govern- 
ment to take from the citizen in taxes 
more than 25 per cent of his income. 
The Congressman said this was another 
thing that had started him to thinking. 
That might be one way to stop the Gov- 
ernment in its game of winner take all. 

He wants to know 

THE Congressman doesn't like what 
he iias heard about our plans for a post- 
war heaven. We are getting ready to 
nm our brand on a herd of islands, he 
has been told. That's all right. Like 
enough we need 'em. But we used to call 
that kind of thing imperialism. The 
Dutch Government has been growling 
about the Four Power proposition to 
take police charge of the world after 
victory is won. 

The Dutch say, if that is democracy, 
they must buy a new dictionary. The 
Congressman thinks it Is just the old 
Congress of Vienna painted up. He 
thinks that* if his constituents find him 
promising to give away their tax money 
after the war even to the nicest small 
nation, they will make him hard to catch. 

How about Combined Chiefs 

I HE REALIZES, he said, that Europe 
I thinks diplomacy is a thing to be kind 
I of bootlegged to the peoples. Wilson 
tried for open agreements openly ar- 




ve 
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rived at and. when he got through, he 
found they were not open and they vct r* 
not agreements, and the United St i . 
never did arrive at them. He just w: ■ 
to be assured that no one drops a toM 
our coat pocket this time. A commiLie 
representing the United States 
Great Britain and Canada is at wor 
right now to agree on how many sea^ 
going vessels and of what type each wi' 
have after the war: 

"That may be all right. We know no 
that we ntust have a top-notch car 
Heet or we will not get the business.*' 

But how come the Combmed Chie 
of Stalf have tlie final word if the co 
m i tt e e d i s a gr v es ? Have we already go 
ten Into a military alliance? Is so^ 
other natitm's soldier going to tell 
hnw ninny bottoms wi" may hfive? 

Did Jesse start something? 

HE THINKS that, when Jesse Jon 
went southwestern with Henry Walla 
about the Vice President's desire to gi 
aw*ay a lot of our money to an aflSliate 
but inactive Unite 
Nation, he may have 
untied a dog : 

'*A11 of us statesm 
on Capitol Hili; 
said, "talk politic 
when we are not 
wearing our souls 
the bone for the n 
tion's good. We know Jesse, He is 
stubborn, slow-talking guy who dop^n 
get mad very fast but does get ve 
mad slowly— if you know what I mea 
Supposing they rowel Jesse until 
comes out a-bucking on a platform 
common busines.^ sense and makes a r 
for the presidential noniinatton ? Ju 
supposing. It looks like it's in the bog f 
Roosevelt, but there's a lot of souther 
delegations that are twisting around in 
that bag, and Jesse is right well Ilk 
dow^n there. We statesmen are eonsidc 
ing possibilities for 1944. That's why th 
congressional recess is going to be 
grateful to us.'* 

A dash of cold water 

NO one would dare quote a Combinetl 
Chief of Staff, The Combined Chiefs lay 
out the overall strategy. They make the 
plans for battles and campaigns- The 

policies are for the statesmen. But 

"The Allied team is the finest thin^^ 
ever seen in war since Genghis KlT:tn 
civilized the early Germans/* say thns* 
who might reflect the Combined Chit is. 
"But^ 

We are only starting. Our men and 
guns and planes and wheeled vehiclej^ 
are easily tops. But we haven't touched 
the inner strength of the enemy yet. T*^ 
get at it will be a slow grind. Germany 
will be smashed in 1944— the Japs in 
1945- The word— mark it -is "smashed.'* 
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WHAT'S SO SECRET about a REFRiCERATOR ? 



Does u reiri^eraU>r have to be a hideaway? 

Think how much more convenient it would he U one 
could see inside without opening the door* See what food is 
on hajid . . . where it is stored. Figure also how much more 
efficiently and economically it would operate if a housewife 
could do her inside looking without wasting refrigeration. 

All right. Why not make it that way? Why not open il 
op w*ith glass? The door. The shelves. The panitions 
around the special storage compartments* Add to the con 
veniftnce of the modern refrigerator thr utility of clear 
vision. 

Research has fitted glass for this and many other practi- 
cal uses- To its unequaled and lasting transparency, glass 
now hoasts many amazing qualities that fit il for johs 
n ever d ream c d o f h e f o re . 




Did you know? Glass can he made stronger today lhari 
many metals« It is one of the most chemically stahle of all 
materials. More dhnensionally stable, too. Its surface is 
among the hardest in the world, Nonporous. Acid-resisting. 
Unusually resistant to abrasion. Its weathering qualities 
are unequaled. You can obtain it in polished flat sheets or 
bent shapes; laminated or fabricated with another mate- 
rial, /Vnd you can have it in the most eflicipnl multiple 
insulating units. 

Just remember, when you design or redesign anything 
for the home, lor industry, or for any structure today, 
there's a material thai you can see through, that lets light 
through, that's strong and long lasting. It's glass. Libbey 
Owens 'Ford glass, oi course. 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. W *>n*t you 
write us about any use that interests you? Thai's the way 
to really find out, Libbey "Owens 'Ford Glass Compan)\ 
14^3 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 



LIBBEY'OWENS-FORD 

A GREAT NAME IN ^^4^ 
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A Practical Postwar Program 



By Senator ALBERT W. HAWKES of New Jersey 




Have you nnliced that you have a 
new partner in your business? 

He's taken over the controlling in- 
terest, whether your business hap- 
pens to be selling hard-to-get cuts of 
beef over the counter, or building 
equally scarce locomotives. 

Perhaps this new partner has ex- 
panded you to ten limes your normal 
size. Or perhaps he has decided to 
close you out. This he can do simply 
by turning over the necessary ma- 
terials to some other business in 
which he is interested. Or by declaring 
the whole w^orks to be unessential just 
now. 

He has plenty of power, and exer- 
cises it freely. Either you follow his 
orders or clear out. He takes quite a 
respectable share of the profit s—SO 
per cent in most cases. 

This new partner* of course, is gov- 
ernment. The partnership has been 
completed under conditions of war, 
through the essential induction of all 
our forces, productive as well as mili* 
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tary, in the prosecution of an all-out 
wan 

It has given us a taste of govern- 
ment in partnership with business. 
The flavor is vastly different from 
that of the free initiative system that 
developed in America the greatest 
productive capacity in the world, and 
the highest standard of living yet 
known to the human family. 

Free enterprise in danger 

IT HAS also set the stage for the loss 
of the very freedom for which Ameri- 
can men are fighting. Unless, at the 
close of this war, this partnership is 
dissolved and the present government 
controls are released promptly and as 
completely as is consistent with the 
true welfare of a free people, the free 
enterprise system that has made this 
nation great no longer will exist. 

To guarantee its furtlier existence 
we must formulate now a program for 
reconverting American industry from 



Senator Hawkes speaks as a ma 
who was there. Within 24 hou 
after the Armistice in the last war* 
he was on the receiving end of 68 
telegrams cancelling war orders for 
hundreds of thousands of tons of 
chemicals produced by his company. 
Some of the company*s plants were 
forced to close down at once andj 
lay off their employees. A few were 
able to keep going, but only be- 
cause of available reserves permit* 
ted by World War I tax policy. 

Today Senator Hawkes is working 
to prevent a repetition of that 1918 
experience, which on 1943 scales 
would be disastrous to many great 
war industries and to millions of 
workers. Our postwar course mus 
be charted now, he contends, if pri 
vate industry is to be enabled t 
carry on when the confetti flies and 
the whistles blow at the end of 
World War 11. — THE EDITORS 



war to peace, from a controlled to 
free status. 

This program will be distinct from 
the blueprints being drawn for an 
idealistic world of tomorrow. It must 
be a practical program, which will 
meet the practical problems that must 
be solved before a normal economy 
may return in the United States. 

In preceding issues. Nation's Bus- 
iness has outlined three immediate 
postwar problems. 

First is the settlement of accounts 
on the $75,000,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts expected to be in progress when 
the war ends. Nearly all these orders 
will be cancelled. Pending settlement 
of I he accounts, much industrial capi- 
tal will be frozen tn work already 
done, materials already bought, under 
partially completed contracts. 

Frozen funds will meet neither pay 
rolls nor reconversion costs. Tax 
rates and renegotiation practices have 
made it impossible for war-producing 
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LOOK AHEAD 

Is it loo early lo look ahead? Too soon to dream 
of the bright i^unsliine lliat surely will follow the 
dark clouds of war? 

Not to itjeii of courage and voniulcacel Even 
now, lliey are busy planning the world that lies 
beyond America's Victory* 

And la these men of Faith... who will be the 
buildcra of tomorrow * . , we eay . . . 



LOOK SOUTH! 

Look beyond the stress and strain of war to the South . . , lo a 
Southland greater in industrial might , . , richer in the fruits of 
farm and field , more exciting in new opportunities than ever 
l^efore. 

Look South! . . , and see mines and mills, forests and factories, 
that are destined to make great and enduring conlribuiiond to 
the better, brighter world ahead. 

Today the Southern Railway System is providing adequate, 
swift, dependable transportation for the fighting South. 

But tomorrow^ the fighting South will he the growing South 
. . . and its myriad products of peace^ speeding by rail ou the 
'Southern, will fully justify the faith of all who , . . 

Look ahead , . . look South! 



President 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 



TJie Southern Serves the South 
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aN the old days of wooden ships and 
iron men, a sea captain's voice had 
to be louder tliurj the hurricane, to cariy 
over the roar of wind and waves. Today 
the miracle of radio flashes the spoken 
word around the world in a fraction of 
a second, but even radio must contend 
with problems of interference - natural 
and man-made staiic that disrupts com- 
munications. Breeze engineers have spe- 
cialized in the sdutiun of such problems 
for many years, have pioneered and de- 
veloped Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding 
to guard electrical circuits against radia* 
tion or absorpiion of the high-frequency 
impulses which cause interference. Pro- 
duced in a wide range of types and sizes, 
this et|urpmen( is designed to meer the 
requirements of any shielding problem, 
is in service today on world -wide ba tile- 
fronts with our ^ 
armed forces of 



land, sea, and air. 



iliili 

.nva i& lit K. 




CORPORATIONS. INC., NEWARK, H. J. 



Indiistries to put aside necessary re- 
serves against the uncertainties of the 
po<jtwar period. 

Yet these are the same companies 
that for years have been America's 
largest job-providers, that now employ 
20.000,000 persons on war work* and are 
expected to provide niilhons of peace- 
time jobs as soon as the war is over. 

They should be paid promptly the 
amounts due on terminated contracts so 
that reconversion to peacetime lines and 
peacetinie jobs may proceed without in- 
tf*rruption. The three-and-one-hftlf-year 
average delay in such settlements fol- 
lowing; World War 1 must not be re* 
peated. 

The second problem outlined is that of 
disposing of the $50,000,000,000 worth of 
surplus products which will be in g^ov- 
ernment hands when the war ends. The 
third concerns the disposition of many 
billions of dollars' worth of production 
facilities and real estate to which the 
Government Q\vn^ title— an investment 
that has made government the biggest 
industrial owTier in America. 

These vast properties and inventories 
must be disposed of with the least possi* 
ble interference with private business— 
and private jobs. 

The proper disposition of government- 
owned plants will not enable government 
to compete with private industry and 
business, nor will it place any group of 
private individuals in a preferred posi- 
tion through the purchase of modern, 
up-to-date plants at a mere pittance or 
a minor per cent of the dollar value of 
the properties. 

There are two other vital points to be 
considered in the postwar program. I 
deem them vital steps, which should be 
taken now, Flrstt a revision of the cur- 
rent renegotiation procedure. Second, 
amendment of the tax law to enable 
business and industry to set up fair and 
sound reserves %vith which they may 
finance reconversion to peacetime por- 
suits. 

The handling of contracts which truly 
require renegotiation could be expedited 
and a vast amount of work avoided if 
contracts to be renegotiated were de- 
fined as contracts completed by an in- 
stitution whose net profits, after corpor* 
ate taxes, were in excess of the profits 
made by the institution in a given pre- 
war year estabiii^hed as a fair criterion. 

As I have pointed out earlier, the pres- 
ent tax law does not allow business and 
industry to set aside reserves adequate 
to meet the probable cost of transforma- 
tion to peacetime production. 

An amendment should provide for re- 
conversion reserves. It should provide 
further that these reserv^es could *>e 
used only to meet clearly defined, fair 
readjustment costs within, say^ two 
years after hostilities cease. 

If not used for this purpose these 
funds would revert to taxation at the 
rate existing at the time they were set 
aside, and thus government and the peo- 
ple would lose nothing. 

These immediate and postwar prob- 
lems cannot be left to the uncertain 
policies of political executive adminis* 
tration. The injustice and impotency of 



such a procedure was demonstrated 
clearly after the first World W*ar. While 
the war was on and production was criti- 
cally necessary, government ofif^cials 
acted to stimulate it. When the war 
ended, there was a complete change in 
attitude. 

Administration officials were convert- 
ed from stimulators of production to 
rompromisers of rlamis. They tried to 
settle at any price they could force upon 
the contractor. This policy resulted in a 
general overall settlement amounting to 
approximately 13*.^ cents on tht- dollars 
of claims made. 

Avoid misunderstanding 

IF the solution of these problems, even 
though well planned before the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, is left to administra- 
tion officials without definition of law, 
then, in my opinion, we will find our- 
selves floundermg in a sea of misunder- 
standing. 

This would result in delays which 
w*ould defeat the objective of reconvert- 
ing ourselves to peacetime operations 
and the fullest possible employments on 
time, and in a way that will again build 
a satisfied people. 

A properly selected committee of th 
Congress should meet with represent a 
tives of the executive branch of the Gov 
ernment to hear the expert testimony o 
business executives best qualified to dis- 
cuss these problems and their solutions. 

Together, these conferees should work 
out the plans and principles necessar 
for the handling of these problems so a 
to sustain private enterprise so that i 
maj*^ .^erve the millions of people wh 
function in it, and thereby serve all tb 
people and their government. The 
should be no politics in this process. 

When the Congress has heard the rep 
resen tat Ives of business and industr 
directly involved in postwar prf>blemH- 
thi? solutions should be enacted into law 

Unless we enable private enterpris 
to meet postwar problems successfully 
we can hardly hope that business and in 
dustry will be able to provide the em* 
ployment our citizens require if we are 
to keep go%'ernment from ever again as- 
suming a paternalistic and phiianthropici 
role. The provisions we make now will 
define the course we follow after this 
war. One course leads to regime ntatio- 
and statism, the other leads to the re 
toration and preservation of the Ameri 
L-an system of free men. 

I ask both labor and capital to reco^ 
nize now that if the American buslner 
system fails and the control of the in 
dividual is taken over by the Govern 
ment, each loses all its rights and gain 
and none will be other than serfs of the 
i=!tate. 

Thus the choiee now is as vital to labor 
and its leaders as to management an 
capital, Their interests are identical 
Their opportunities and destiny are in 
terwoven and cannot be separated. The" 
depend upon each other. United the 
stand. Divided they fall, 

I believe every American will choos 
the course of self-reliance and individua 
freedom. 
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IMPORTANT SERVICES 
for Burroughs users 




accounting pro Mem. Tt,- ^ ^^^ay s 

■o every B„„„„ph, usf, ' ' " 




standard Burrou eh, <lelays they entail. A 

efficient prote Jo' ! f ""^"^ ^^^^^^^ 

cost. Ailt^o l 1 ' Tu""'' -ed 
«oric IS guaranteed by Burroughs. 



SUPPLY SERVICE 



r,:r::r 'v-'^ 
■ion. D.c<.„„„ r.n,e ^: 

purchases under di(re„„, ol.n. -k . ^ 



These services, valuable at any time, are especially 
valuable in wartime. Call the local Burroughs office or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Compaoy, Detroit. 

Burroughs 

ADDING, CALCUIATINS, ACCOUNTINO, BIlltNG, PAYROIL AND STATKTtCAl MACHINEI 
NATrONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ■ OFFICE MACHINE SUPPll€$ 




ATION'S BUSINESS fr>r A 

for August, 194 3 



MAHUFflCTURiNG FOR WAR 

The manufacture of aircraft 

the Army Air ForL 7 . M 

't>e vital tasis M n f"' 

to Burroughs in tht 
Victory Program. 
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What Are You Good For? 





I 



''A Shower Before Leaving the Ptanf 
Sets Me Up For Next Day's Work'' 



Diff, sweat and thot tired feeling cill rdl off like 
water off q duck's back — shower bciNis keep em- 
ployees fit for steody eref/ doy work. 

Bradley Multi- Stall SKoweri are the ^Kower 
coufiferpart of Bradley Group WoiKfounfaim, 
being offered In 5 tall ynfTi that reduce piping 
and piping conne€t\on% by B0%. Only one set of 
supply tiriei h needed for a 5 -stall Bradley ai 
ogaimf 5 lets of supply lines for five conventional 
lingte^italt shower*. They come portiqily assembled 
for quick instoHotion and sove ilee I because paf* 
ti lions Qfe of rnoiiture-resistont pressed wood* 

Among thouionds m use, a few recent iniralla- 
tiorw incJude ^ 59 (290 »totisj for Aluminum Co., 
19for lukeru S^eel, 23 more for Cleveland Graphite, 
9 for Wright, 9 for Ridge wood Steel, 25 for fort 
Schuyler, 12 for Fort Slocum, 27 for Twin City 
Ordnonce, 5 for Thompson Products, ond 2 for 

S. S. Block Hawk. Bradleyi will poy you divi- 
dends in improved employee health, efficiency 
and morale* 




§0doY for cvittho 4010 
Mkimitliit. f^L 




fCtmtinucd from ptif/r 2Hf 
your performance on that particular 
lejst by fibtjul ten per rent. But, if you 
were given ii different dexterity test, 
you would revert to your old score. 

If you are subjective that*s what you 
rejtuiin all your lif<». Yf>u can prt^tend to 
be objective—g^o around flapping: peo- 
ple on the back and bein^ the life of the 
party. But you are still subjective, and 
the pretense has done you harm. If you 
lack the musical aptitudes, *'totial 
memory" and **pitch discrimination/* no 
amount of muRlcal training will g^ive 
them to you. 

There's nothing much you can do 
about aptitudes, except the all-impor- 
tant thing of finding out which ones you 
have and what they are good for. Each 
aptitude is suited to some particular 
fteid of work. But all jobs, save those of 
the simplest manual natiire, require 
more than one aptitude. Each kind of 
work has Its pattern of aptitudes. And 
that pattern not only should include the 
needed aptitudes but should lack those 
that are not needed. High structure is a 
handicap to a lawyer: high creative 
imagination a drawback to an execu- 
tive. A person dominated by imagina* 
lion turns perpetually to some fresh 
course and rarely follows any enterprise 
through* The successful executive. 

Connor flnds. seems to possess an abil* 
ity, not yet measurable, of holding in- 
exorably to a certam distant goal. 

Since nine out of ten persons score 
above the average in at least four apti- 
tudes, practically every man, w^onvan 
and child should be able to find ihv field 
of activity to which his pattern is best 
fitted. 

There's no advantage in. having an un- 
usuatly large number of aptitudes. Four 
or five, even if they are only a little 
above average, are plenty— if they are 
played right. 

One cause of failure 

AN unused aptitude, according to 
O'Connor, can do much harm. In par- 
ticular, if a man with creative imagina- 
tion is in a job that doesn't use it, he's 
I likely to feel a nagging uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction, may even fail at the job 
I for w^hieh he has the needed aptitudes 
because he has the additional one that 
isn't used. 

In that respect 0*Connor hopes that 
good may come out of the war. A nation 
that organizes to collect its metal scrap 
may be persuaded to do something about 
its far greater volume of human scrap. 
And every one of us contains some 
ut disable scrap. 

Occasionally he finds an unexpected 
nugget. There w^aa the rather crushed 
man who had been a grocery clerk for 
20 years— had never, until the war. 
;ispired above tbe vegetable counter. 
Both he and the Laboratory were de- 
lighted when his pattern was worked 
out. It was an unusual one, a combina- 



tion that occurs about once in 2.000 
limes. It fitted exactly the requirements 
of a high precision lens grinder, a job for 
which there is an urgent demand ui this 
war. 

Far too many men, according to 
OConnor. have hurried into the first 
w^ar jobs they could find. A man. not of 
draft age or physique, w^ho has a con- 
genial job, even though it is not directly 
connected with the war, usually does 
the country little good by taking a war 
job for which he has the wrong pattern. 

Executive changes mind 

HKCENTLY the president and owner of 
a well-known sales organisation came to 
the Laboratory for a test. His business 
had nothing directly to do with the war 
and he had decided to lea^^e for the dura- 
tion. He had been offered two wrar jobs 
-one as manufacturing executive in 
airplane production, the other as a pub- 
lic relations man in Washington. The 
latter was his natural choice but he felt 
that buildmg planes to bomb the enemy 
was a much more direct means of help- 
ing to win the war. He had about de- 
cided to take the manufacturing yob, 
even though he dishked the thought of 
it. 

The Laboratory's report caused him 
to change his mind, proved that, in 
manufacturing, he'd just be In the way. 

O'Connor does not urge people to 
change their jt>bs indiscriminately. Only 
when the pattern is obvious, in the light 
of follow-ups made in thousands of 
cases, does the Laboratory give posi- 
tive vocational advice. The main thing is 
to show a person the aptitudes he has 
and let him make his owm decision. And 
the < rhances are that a man can get more 
than he is getting out of the job he is in 
if he knows his aptitudes and makes a 
judicious use of them. 

Employers have made extensive use 
of the Laboratory, sending groups of 
their employees to be tested. That prac- 
tice has increased greatly during the 
war. Today employers can no longer 
find new men to take the places of the 
ones they'd like to fire. Often the best 
answer is to find the job that the in- 
efficient man can do betten 

Sometimes it is better to promote an 
employee than to fire him. A manufac- 
turer of machine tools w^as about to dis* 
charge a clerk in his bookkeeping de- 
partment. The man had gone sour on his 
job, was no longer earning his keep. Be- 
fore letting him go the employer, on a 
hunch, sent him to the Laboratory. 

The man scored high in accounting 
aptitude, plenty high enough to make a 
first-rate bookkeeper. But he also scored 
high in structure. The unused aptitude 
had festered in him. On the Laboratory's 
advice he was promoted to a much bet- 
ter-paying job— in the cost accountLng 
department. This brought him in direct 
contact with the tools: he could sec them 
and feel them in the course of the day's 
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BLUEPRINT FOR BUILDING BETTER MEN" 



Pullman-Standard is building many products— vast quantities of armament- 
vehicles of transportation — and the greatest of these is **Men''! 



IT IS A THRIlLrNG THING to huihl flood prmlrwts. 
It is unoihvr ntirl Misflv more sfirn'tifi i\\f*f*rierrrr Jo point to 
*n\ who /ifii'ff forgt'd ulwad^ and so\\ *' 77i<\v*^ an? our ftnci^l 
hnndiii'orkr^ For^ let any one of tfiis ('.ftmpfmv's u orhers 
demon afrutc uhilitv and am hit ton to l^^tfer himself, there 
is opvtti'ii to him tlie prieeh'ss ^ kmnv-ho^t:^' and c^xpcrivncG 
qJ hi^ immediate snperior, 

★ ★ ★ 

On tliat Mhn!f'80]nr! tnan-to^tnan hmif^ ia limit Htillmati^ 
Standard'B coniitiiiinf!: training profrrairi for tlir molding 
of nii'ii. For lurnly y*"urs the 0>tn(j*iny hai* ^poiitioml 
an nil ploy ' i*rif||rr«ti(>n" plan whi(4i Jiayft well for &ng* 
gi'stjoijg atloph-d — anoilier avenue through which em- 
ployes can i.l]?«pluy initiative 

Till* Cmnpaiiy*^ poliry, ^*h<T*'Vi*r jjossihlr, h to pro- 
niol«^ from within. iJa^sr^ are or^ranizcJ p^ricHiirally 
for Lra<ltTf** 8up<^rviftor!*, Foremen and others who ran 
ipialify. llirne? rla^Brfl are adt!rr*H»*ul, fruiii liinf* to time. 
In im-inherH of the 0>in[iany'H inanairi^inrrit ului, in 
tnrn, attcnil th<*m to iiiiUri and Irura whtni they feci 
thr net'il of a "rcfrrs^hrr eoiirsu^'. 

Inevitahlf result of that plan for hnihlin|>: hetlpr men 
h a firrp i'lan spirit, and a hivaltv to the Coin pan v 
that prniK'Ht**;* thniui;h rvrn iht* fatniUrs^ of Pnllnian- 
StainLinl Wfjrk^Tf*. (i«»t ahrad? — \\ hv. tin hi ?.! 
plare of iill. iht'vll ynti, k ritjht at thr Phmi . oSS 
This eyiit^m of tratning men for reafjoniiible pod- 



tion-i enables^ this exparicled management gioiip U> han- 
(Ih* many linif^ft lh<' foail < arried in 1040! 

Fnim the titanJf lahoralorv of Anu'rica'is war iirmhir- 
lion ha\*" <Mnrrt£i'<l ania/inp dij^coveries? and d«^%t'luj>' 
mriil.*-— and of t}it*m all the ^reatt^i^t k the very spirit 
of ihv nieti who acliieveil them! Men in hifjh plaec*s of 
authoiiiv ilown to trainees* who have dij^covrn'd wliat 
a lln ill it it^ to hnd ''*it ran I>p difoe — or — done Miit'\ 
MiTi intiilrrant cif methods t}iat have eryiitaMi?:!^! into 
ri^id eui^tiim. Men aHaitic with ze^l for tlie lintith'^iA 
po^isdiditjes of ever}- job* Men wliose passion for Free- 
iUnn and for every maifs ri«^ht to win a lii|ih plare hy 
hU own uiUdliiirnt eff<irt lias llamc- tempered them lo 
new and inspiring ea| rarity for thnng! 

* ★ ★ 

TO THE SERVtCi OF TRANSPORTATION fit the stir- 
rinf* dnvs to tome. i*iillmon'Stondotd uill hrioj* many 
neti and In^rU'r methods^ ftctrer te<htii<ptt's — amnHiti't m*m! 
.\(rn uhft htfte fwvrt frsted arid pron^i in the hihtfttitf»ry 
of mtr prodnetton! Hmidrrs of railrood mtn uho hate 
hi'eome builders ofshipx^ tQnks^ mnruft assemhlieii^ hou itz^ 
er and riflr earria^es^ a ntt -aircraft f^nn U ffdrnt^nts, trtmeh 
mortars^ shrfh and Immits! Men tittafrttid of the iinhntni n 
utui its prohh^ms^ htHtmse they hme tdrettdy tacUeil them 
- and mastrrfti fhtjttt! 

BUYING MORE WAR iONDS AND STAMPS 
i^S^: Batkf Up fhm Mmn Who Man rhe Gum 



PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Oiicauo-r Ulinoid * * , UUiccu in aewu cixi^ • « . Mjniufaeiurmg |»laiil» itt »i\ cities C ^. e, ^ h ca« 
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Because of ''Sabotage" 

in Your Shipping Room? 



When the Stukas come over, the 
lack of one small rvpixn part could 
keep a war plane grounded — could 
be the cause of a costly fighter 
plane being blitzed on its own air 
field without a chance to fight. 
Vital plane parts can be smashed 
in shipment— sabotaged by Defec- 
tive Packing, 

Destroy that sneaking saboteur, 
Defeaive Packing ! Keep him onf 
of your shipping room by stand- 
ardizing nau* on safc^ effective 
KrMPAK*for all packing protection. 
Whatever yoo manu- 
fecture, the wide vari- 
ety of KIMPAK t)'pes 
provides exactly the 
combination of soft- 
ness, re'tiliency, surface 



PACK WITH 

Kimpak 



CREfED WADDING 



protection and moisture resistance or 
moisture ahmrpmn which your par- 
ticular packing problem demands, 
KIMPAK is a versatile material. It 
protects against breakage, chipping, 
scratching, ''burns", water damage, 
liquid leakage and other shipping 
hazards. And in all its forms, it js 
always clean, non-corrosive and 
100'^ free of abrasive foreign 
material 

Whether you produce the tiniest 
test tubes or the toughest tank 
parts, it will profit you to find out 
more about the ex- 
traordinary economy 
and safety of KIMPAK 
protection. There's no 
obligation — mail the 
coupon today. 



KIMPAK protects oil types of wor goods p * 

I 




KIMBERLY-CLAIIK CORP. 
EjtabliiheiJ 1872 kk^iiu 
Cicpcd W*ddl(ig DivlsioQ 

Send inore iiift>rmi(jc»n an p^ckiag widi 
KIMPAK f0f ijfcty sad cconomr. 



i^viotioinr 



Nam 



Addrtii 



Some KIMPA K lypt:^ can 
Absorb 16 timt:% tbtit 
weight in moiiture. 



KIMPAK provides 
^hippiOfl pro t ecu on far 
livhcaie plane pam. 



work. He was a succesa in the new Job, 
On the other hand, a good man is often 
spoiled by promotion. That is most likely 
lo happen when a pood mtn^hanic v^ith a 
suhjeciive perHonality is made foreman. 
Ho doesn*t get on with the men, there 
are endless complaints ag^atnBt his rul- 
ings. 

Testa in any business organization re- 
\'eal many misflts. Recently the Labora- 
tory found six bank tell€*rs who ranked 
high in structure- -an aptitude they cer- 
tainly didn't need. For a try-out period, 
the bank agreed to pay the difTerence 
between what the men could earn as 
machme operators in a nifinufacturing 
house and what they earned at the bank. 
In six months they were t*arnmg more 
at their new jobs than they had at the 
bank. 

Work for women 

WOMEN averiige high in linger dexte 
ity. That aptitude, like the others, may 
be a nagging cause of discontfmt if it is 
not u.*5ed. One can take it out in knitting, 
but a %"ital young thin'^ is not likely to do 
that. For her a factory job may be the 
perfect answer. 

But there is better work than that for 
women. Tlie vv^ar is proving that there 
are few jobs, if any. that a woman 
cannot do as w*eU as a man— if she 
has the right aptitude pattern and works 
to acquire the necessary knowledge and 
skilL 

It is an unexplained but proved fact, 
according to O'Connor, that stnictural 
visualization descends from father to 
daughter, not from father to son. A 
Boston man o\wed and operated a small 
shoe factory* He had two cliildren, a boy 
and a girL He took the boy into the fac- 
tory for training as his as.sistant and 
successor. But the boy got in latu and 
Jeft early— was not very bright w^hile he 
was there. 

When the war can\e, the boy was one 
of the first in his set to get into the 
Army. The girl, too, was fired with 
patriotism. She took the tests at the 
Laboratory. Her score in structure was 
far above average. It was explained to 
her w^hat that aptitude was, how it fitted 
into manufacturing. She asked her fath- 
er for a job. Presently she was his as- 
fjistant. domg much better than her 
brother had. Now the father, too, lias 
rone to war and the girl runs the fac- 
tory — ^very competently. 

As cases multiply and findings m- 
crease, certain implications of the early 
tests take on sharp significance. There 
appears to be, in the experience of the 
Human Engineering Laboratory, no 
such thing as characteristic racial apti- 
tudes. There will be greater variation 
among Individuals who are Neq:roed 
than there Mill be between Negroes and 
whites. So far as O'Conjior has been 
able to make out, there are no aptitudes 
belonging predominantly to any racial 
group. 

Many men who are about to be drafted 
come to the Latraratory to be tested. 
They want to find out where they %viU 
lit among the tiioiisand different kinds 
of specialist jobs in the Army and Na\'y. 

Structural visualization is a most 
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fFHO'LL BE 



Home run KfNG^ 

THIS SEASON? 




IT USED TO BE for glory nnd bonus money that skip- 
pers would crack on all canvas, burying the rail 
in the race to port from the Grand Banks. 

Hut ncnv the race Is for more than glorJ^ Every 
boat that makes the home run is a winner. Every 
catch is vital to the welUheing of the fighting forces 
and home front. 

And so wherever their nets will yield a prize— icy 
slioaK river*s edge, pounding surf^ placid bayou — 
Sihermen ceaselessly toil. 
lUlping them to get the utmost from the catch is 
substance as old and familiar as their nets . * . sali! 
Some fish are so delicate they must be salted down 
immediately when taken aboard. Other pri/.e catches 
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are kept glistening and wholesome and clean in hold- 
ing tanks of brine at the packing plant:; while await- 
ing the rim through the production lines. 

Elven your canned sabnon, sbrimpj lobster* crab 
and chowders are more delicious today thanks to 
modern salting methods. Packers now use Sterlinj^ 
Salt laMtis to add perfect, uniform flavoring to each 
separate can! 

Mure than ever before, industry values the special 
grades of salt and unique salt processes developi-d 
by IntemationaL They save man-hours and m«>ney. 
They improve production. International Salt Com- 
pany, Inc, Scranton, Pa., and New York^ N. Y. Salt 
for every use— industr>% agriculture, the home. 
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■j^ To Help Increase Wartime Production, 
Cities Service Offers AU Essential Industries 
A Free Industrial Heat Prover Test ! 



This tent J^iM Jtt|, tfo/ve CO frtb%Mst ion 
prabitfrrtB/fhs9WiSi^ %(>W fuel can be 
conserved, mad the quantity and 
quaitty of the product increasmd* 



■oday, a vast majority af our industrial 
ts still arc without any mean» of 
taining accurate combustion control. 



It is to thcHC plants that Cities Service Oil 
Cmn panics now offer, without charge or 
obligation, a complete combustion con- 
trol test with the unique, new Citic« 
Service Industrial Heat Prover, This 
service is available on request in roost of 
the important industrial cities East of the 
^ocky Mountains. 

I 

The Cities Service Industrial Heal Prover 
has been throughly tested on practically 
every type of combustion equipment in 
nis country and w*ith every kind of fueL 




It has been adopted by users of steam 
power plants, open hearth furnaces, 
cement kilns, heat treating apparatus, 
crucible furrtaces and internal combustion 
engines. 

Accurate combustion analysis made m m 
rcfsult of the Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover tests have resulted in considerable 
savings in fuel co^ts, have reduced repairs 
and replacements on furnace linings, 
crucibles and refractories due to flame 
and have led to increased 
production of better and more uniform 
products. 

Wire or phone your nearest Cities Service 
office or mail the coupon today ^ — for a 
Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover test 
in your plant. 

A member of the Cities Service engineering 
staff will then visit your plant at your 
convenience and make a Heat Prover 
analysts of your combustion processes. 
This engineer has been carefully trained 
for the purpose, and has at his command 
extensive information gathered by the 
Cities Service Research Division from 
power, metallurgical and chemical fields. 



CITIfS SfRVKE OJL COMPANY 

Rfjum 16i3, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York 

Please arrange a Cities Service 
Industrial Heal Prover test for my 
plant. I understand there is no 
charge or obrigalion for this service. 



fB CrriES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT 
^OVER -m nr». mccurmt^ combu-itian 

miyst* in«^trumer%i^d«^0iop«d fry 
il>f>« Serr/e* Rei^eMrch Division ttf #/j*jb/*» 
ho«e vnjja^cd in the oxy^lttn control o/ fur- 
■c« Mtmoi^phereA to mchieve greater cQm- 
UMt'on efficiency mt less cont. 



N«ni«- 

Company 

Addre*3 



Oft IS AMMUNITION — U$f IT W iSilYf 



CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 




NfW YOrK 



CHICAGO 



m fHf SOUTH 



ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 



SHRiVfPOBf, lA. 



vattmbte commtxiity in this war. It is 
definitely a wiggly block war. Structure 
is needed in handling all the complicated 
weapons of today. Pilots eHpeeially must 
have it. If the pilot has. in addition, in- 
ductive reasoning and i-rtative tmagina- 
tion, he can probably be mo.st useful in 
teaching others to fly. 

Where do you belong in the Army if 
3'ou are a musician ? There seem to be 
few ban da in this war. But there are 
other uses for the particular pattern of 
the musician. Aerial photography; for 
example. For some unexplained reason 
the musical aptitudes, tonal memory and 
pitch discrimination, seem to fit exactly 
the requirements of a photographer. 
Structure, on the other hand, is a handi- 
cap. But the interpretation of aerial 
photographs requires structure above all 
other aptitudes. 

Many selectees who have been tested 
take the reporU? along and turn them 
over to the personnel officers. 

For many men in the services, the war 
is a set-back to their careers. For others 
it is a release. They will come out not 
content to go back to what they did be- 
fore. They have fotmd themselves and 
will not be satisfied imtil they can re- 
shape their lives in i 'f^ordance with 
what they are. 

Early testing pays 

THE earlier a person knows his pattern 
of aptitudes the more likely he is to ac* 
quire the particular body of knom'ledge 
that goes with it and to find the field of 
activity into which it fits. 

The Laboratory encourages parents 
to bring their children to be tested. Some 
parents are advising their children to 
postpone thin king about their future 
careers until after the war. O'Connor 
thinks that a great mistake. A boy of 
16 may or may not get Into the war. But 
whether he does or not he should know 
his aptitudes and the work for which 
they fit him» 

O'Connor gave the tests to his own son 
when the boy was 11. He ranked excep- 
tionally high m structure, so O'Connor 
set about to encourage him toward en- 
gineering. Partictilarly he provided him 
with a good library. Today yotmg O'Con- 
nor is In charge of tool design for a large 
aircraft concern and has 600 men work- 
ing imder him. 

Of course success in any field involves 
more than aptitudes. At least as essen- 
tial are knowledge and skill — ^the quali- 
ties which can be acquired as against 
the aptitudes which cannot. A boy en- 
tering medical school may have tweezer 
dexterity, structural visualization, sub- 
jectivity—exactly the right pattern for 
a surgeon- But he will get nowhere In 
his profession unless he drives himself 
to learn its vast accumulation of facts 
and theory, unless he works to translate 
his dexterity into the specific manual 
skills of the surgeon. 

O'Connor's formula for success is: 
Find out early in life what is your pat- 
tern of aptitudes and where it fits. Then 
work unremittingly to acquire the par* 
ticular body of knowledge and skill that 
goes with that pattern. 
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On August 27, 1859^ the firvt succrsvtul oil well in the United 
Suu$ wMs duven +ie Tifusville, Frn nsyK'Anu* In tht same ye^ir, gold 
was distovcre-i in Cnlor.ido, and in Nevada*? famnus Ctimfstntk Ldde* 
So much new wealth stimuljicd industry, speciibtum, spending and 



fail, ed pi" J CCS up* Fire msuran*!c ratesj, hrjwever, resisted tlie trend., 
stayed law* At th^ prt^scnt time, 'A$ ^ tri^iik cuii^inlejit effort by the 
Fire Assnuatinn Gruup and fitlier leading cnmpanics to reduce ccisis 
by reducing hazardsj rates arc ai ail-tiiiic \u\\\ 



194,1— AUCrrST hath 31 d^yi 



'Bui! J on foundations of principle — not cxpediencii !' 



ASTRONOMICAL 
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T't oJicain Im'ul Ttnicsofitunrl^e arulsurj- 
»i^i : for Iniitclimltiti uthcr Itiun tlii.> Miiu^ 
linrti JtTtic menuiiinH (I e . 7. A tJfr', 11)5*, 

I'arlfir StanilurdI TliOf), ih i-r. . r- limiR 
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1796, Ffkfidsfiip Engine Co. organized; fomed Fire A?i>ociation Uttr 
1920. League of Nations adapted In tE^r national Coutt of |usticc. 

1923, Coolidge ifiauputcd President after Harding's death. 

In warlime, ham your Agent or Broker check your property insurance ttjery S months. 
1858, Atlantic tcltRnph able completed, 

Neptune Hose Co., Firs Assoiiatioti affiliate, orjganiacd. 
1789, U.S. War and Navy Dcpts. c&tablislid. 

^ First Quarter, 10:36 P.M., £,S.T, 1607, first settlers landed in Matnc 
^ 1844, G. Totand elected 1st Pres- Reliance Ins. Co. at $1000 annually 
1846^ Smithsonian Institution cst'd at Washington, D. C^ 

Want information about the war damage insurance offered by the War Damage 
Corporation? 5^e your Agent or Broker today, 
1782, 10,000 houses destroyed in 3-day lire in Constantinople. 
1868, Pcru-Eciwdor earth i^uakc causes $300,000,000 property loss, 
1828, Fire Association rents Pbiladclphia office at $125 yearly, 
.r^ Fall Moon, 2;34 F. E.S, T, 1914. Panama Canal opened to traffic, 
'-^ With rates as low as they are today, k is sound business to hedge rising re- 
placemtnt costs by fn*.reasiiig th€ amount of your fire insurance. 
1848, $3,000,000 fire at Albany, N.Y. Many tininsurcd property owners wiped out. 

1924, evacuation of Ruhr began. 1807, birth of Charles Francis Adams. 
1812, naval battle between the "Coastitution" and the *'Guerricrc*'. 
1852, steamer ''Atlantic" sunk in Lake Erie collision— 250 lives lost. 
In a disastrous fin, inadequate insurance can be aimosi as crippling as Jion*: at 
alL Hai^e your Agent or Broker chcx^k your covEragt now. 

CLast Qu£Mrte^, 11:04 A^M.^ B^S.T, 1911, Mona Lisa stolen from Louvre. 
1914, Japan declared war on Germany. 
1814, Britisli burned White House and Govt^ buildings. 
1885, cyclone au^cs $2,000,000 property loss in Savannah and Charleston. 
1920, women get the vote. 

Don't guess about the adequacy of your insurance. See your Agent or Broker. 
1565, Mencndez arrived at St. Augustine, Florida, 
193S, Queen of the Belgians killed in automobile accident. 

iggt New Moon, 2:59 P, M,, E.S.T. 1886, earthquake wrecks many Charleston 

bldgs. Fire damage heavy— few owners properly in;>utcd! 
1807. theological seminary at Andovcr organized. 



OBSERVATION for August: 
MORAL for August: 



State Pearl Harbor^ rcpl.u emctit costi liavc adwinccd si],irjt|y. ijo even it yum- j^uijperty 
iiasurancc v>m ^idjuilj^cd adequate two yejrs ago, it may now be groiiily rnadctiuate. 

Let yuur Jnjinraiicc Agent uf Broker bring your insurance up to date. 



FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 

Fire Association <?/ Pkitadelphia /aJ^gBa Lumhermen's I rtsurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 

f^HlLADELPHlA ^^fr PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OP accuRttY tiKei; nil 
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Salt Brings Back 
That Will To Work 

Heat^FiK i& tn evcr-lurkinis cntmy in 
tvety ahcip mhtfc toil and ar« 
writinir new tiroduction rei:or4«. Body 
talt loit by 5Wcittn£ inuit b« rrplaccd 
or Heal'Kag arii in. Lowered vitality^, 
fjitiguc, production slowdowns. a<ci- 
dcnt« anrt ab*en!tri*im can often te 
liid at the door of this infidiom force. 
The finger of Accidents k itwftya heck- 
oning to the fjilit;iied. inalert worker. 
Th*t'i why t{eit>Fag« tvcr prcfcnf 
when nnen »weit, takes tucb i heavy 
toll in m^n^bouri loni. 
Site t»btef« restore the ho4y ult 1o«t 
thTough swestinu. They help keep men 
miert . , . efficient. 

In leadins Induttrlil pUnti, Bait tablets 
are a '^mutt'* for men who tweAt. They 
rnjitniam the will to 
work throy ^h tongp 
hardf bot houri. 

Thii If Who! Kapp«nt 
Whin Swvdllng iobt 
tho §o4y of S<ilt. 





QUICK DISSOLVING 

(Ltis than 30 strconds) 
How a Morion Salt Tab1«| 
Ipoki when magnifi*d. Soft 
and paroui In^id*^ dinfto!v«« 
in Ivia than 30 lAconds with, 
a drink of water. 
Cat* oi lO^rmin 
5«lt T&blvla - . S2.61I 
Salt ^ D«xtroift T ab 1 ■ 1 a 



FUct MORTONS mSPENSERS 
at all Drinking Foun tarns 

Th*y dsUver a«U tabkii, on* 
a) 2 tlmv, quicklvt clcaDly — 
wiihout wut*. Satiitanr, «iiUy 
fillect, durAblo, 
500 Tabltt tito • « .$3*28 
tOOO Tablftt aizo * * -$4,00 
Orcf*r itom your diffrtbufor or 
dir«<Uy from this ^cfvarticfrmenl. 
Wrifo for lr«« loM9r« 



MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, III. 



Workers at the Severance Tool Compaity take time out for 
religious services — find that the day's tasks 90 eosier 



Ch urch — in the Factory 



By LAWRSNCE N. GALTON 




■ OUR times any Sunday morning 
at 6:35. 7:05. 11:10 and 11:40— in a 
former game room of the Colt Patent 
Fire Arms plant in Hartford, Conn., a 
little church holds services for factory 
workers. 

The din of the plant creeps in as 
i machines spew out instruments of 
war, but the overalled and jumpered 
congregation concentrates in deep de- 
votion. It's a short service. Two 
hymns, a psalm, then prayers, a two- 
minute talk, and the tienediction. In 
ten minutes it's oven But talk to the 
I workern as they file out. 
I **The service makes the Sunday 
I work a little easier to face," one girl 
offers softly. 

A male worker tells you thought- 
fully *The service gives me some- 
thing to go on in the time between," 

Even %vorkers who don't attend the 
services, tell you: 

^'Somehow, I haven't gotten around 
to attending yet. But"- — and here the 
speaker looks at you earnestly— * I'm 
glad to know that worship is taking 
I place in the factory.** 
' The Colt services have been held 
every Sunday since July, 1942. They 
were originated by the Rev, Charles 
Stinnette, Jr., young curate of Hart- 
ford's Trinity Church, to meet what 
he and his rector, the Rev. Raymond 
Cunningham, found to be a vital prob- 
lem — -to reach the hundreds of new-- 
comers in the community's war plants 
who had not yet sought out the 
church, and to provide for workers on 
odd-hour shifts who could not attend 
regular services. 



From the first the idea of taking the 
church into the factory was greeted 
enthusiaatically. Even on the first 
day, 300 Catholic workers attended 
the two early morning masses. At- 
tendance at the other services, held 
during the two noon lunch-hour 
periods and emphasizing things com* 
mon to Christian and Hebrew alike, 
w^as smaller at first but ha^ increased 
regularly. 

All religious groups in Hartford are 
cooperating, and Colt officials con- 
sider the idea one of the best things 
that could have happened. Results? 
Intangible, yes. But the whole matter 
of worker morale is intangible. Vice 
President Dwight G. Phelps has had 
personal calls from 50 w^orkers to tell 
him how much they appreciate the 
wwship periods. He points to the 
regularity of attendance. 

Believed to be the first evi r inigi 
ated and conducted by local clerg 
the Colt services provide an answ 
to the tremendous problem the chur 
has now — to find its people in warti 
Industrial areas, to minister to thei 
needs and thus to help make the final 
victory more certain. 

War has brought a greatly i 
creased need for the solace 
strength that only religion can pr 
vide. It is a need felt by men in u 
form and in overalls alike. The e 
dence is overwhelming. 

Recently Father Ryan, senior cha 
lain with an American Army divisi 
in North Africa, reported that Ame 
can boys of all faiths — Protcstiin 
Jew and Catholic — **show a gcrnui 
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"How Seldom-Heard-Of Services 

Provided by America's Fire Insurance Companies 

Guard Vital Wartime Food Supplies" 

W^ir stresses the importance of extra serp/ces that have reduced fire 
losses and average rates ^o%, . , u hi le your premium dollar 
has contributed to profits an average of only 2%i! 




ear ConsiLmer: With our nation at war, I think 
everyone realizes the need of guarding vital food 
and raw materials. But not many know this: Lead- 
ing insurance companies I represent maintain many 
voluntary services that protect vital food supplies, 
industries, communities and homes . , . reduce fire 
losses , . . and thus reduce the cost of fire insurance 
to you. Among these are: 

ARSON IIStVESTIGATORS 

These specinUy chosen experts safeguard 
granaries and warehouses — raw mate- 
rials — homes and lives. From const to 
coast, they trail and help to trap firebngs^ 
aiding authorities in convict ing an aver^ 
age of 400 arsoni^Jts ench year, 

'In 30 years, such services as these have reduced 
both the rate of fire loss and the average cost of fire 
insurance by more than 40*"^ I Out of each premium 
dollar t 97*:ic on the average has been applied to the 
payment of policyholders' losses, taxes and other 
necessary costs of operation. Only 2^iic has remained 
as 'profit*— to strengthen the companies' ability to 
pay unusually heavy losses should they occur in 
the future." 




Respectfully, 







Uittier writers^ a nom-pro/it argiinfMorinn /ar pahiu Jrrivir /« ^rr ptrvrntion, foMnJrJ 



FREE! wnyi td ktftp yotir homo from bumiit^." 

iTiUTesliJiM guides i»Tid checklist** , . bints that mi>;hl 
fiavu yciur furnily's lives if tire doe;* strike . . . ways to 
sp*jt fire haz^irds in your job or business. Free — ask 
your imiiratice agent— or mail coupon today 1 



I kind of l»ufffne»5 



.1 on ft» nrev«ntlan in 
U Farm u Business iPleAs^ rncnilon 
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THE FRISCO'S 
ON THE WAY- 

F*ast the signal tower mov<;s an- 
oilier long, loaded Frisco freigln 
. . * loaded with tons of vital mill- 
iary supplies and essential iiidus- 
(rial and civilian poods* Frisco h 
uLili/ing to tlie fulle^st extent its 
t^qnipment and manpower in 
America's marcli toward \ ictorv'. 
And* in this "war of tran.sporia- 
tion'* the Frisco's part is especially 
important, as its raits provide the 
viidl connecting link for Iran^con- 
lincnlal routes — Coast -to* Coast 
and Border to^Border, 



^^^^ 



ST.LOUli SAN FRANCISCO 



$1 uxits 




interest In thlng^s spirituiil. You notice 
the dead ser- r ' s of the men aft they 
' approach a n. War crystallizes 

' I nmlurt\s t .i ideas about their re- 
' ; »n to their Cod/* 

Ifidustry ^ ► of 

thf^ neod ff r re- 

aad in 
n |>ro- 



Om Of AMEPtCA'S RAfLF^OADS 
—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 



' 'ii , lor t'xttri 
iN arl Harbor I 



la Monica, 
tn even be ft) re 
, y In Its welfare 
department the Rev. Peter F. Wall, 
pastor of the local romnnmity church, 
who visits employees in sU kri<*ss and in 
domestic and hnancial troubj*? ;ukJ tiff ens 
spiritual help vvhent^vcrr advisable. 

In Hudson FalLs. N. Y.. the Sandy HiU 
Iron ^ Brass Works, makmjj mine- 
foment on a 16K-hour 
i-, pays its workers to 
atltiid ciiurch. It has arranged its 
schedule so they can go to Sunday 
morning services on company time. 

Workers lead services 

THE Agerstrand Corp. of Muskegon, 
Mich., began services In a makeshift 
chapel m its plant in May, 1041, when it 
had only 40 employeen. Now, M-ith hun- 
dreds om ployed on three eight-hour 
shifts daily makin^r plane and tank 
parts, it has a new chape L Devotional 
services, sponsored by the manage- 
ment and led by the workers themselves, 
are held every morning. 

The Severance Tool Co. sponsors 
dail.v devotional services in its main 
plant in Saginaw, Mich., and In branch 
plants at Chicago, Detroit Los Angeles 
and Long Island City. Ser\'ices are held 
for each of the three shifts and employ- 
ees are paid for attending the 20-niinute 
sessions of hymn smgmp. srrtptiirc read- 
ing and prayer, O. !ly outside 
clergymen are invit ik 



l iiJLcc person- 
fed by wnr- 

ri ■ 



Religion in the factory is full oi m 
tng for these conipanies an * t ' ■ 
ployi»«'S The comment of N» 
a chemist m the Agerstrju ^ ^ • i 
typiciil •*! b^heve that a ten-minutc pe- 
riod of prayer \ "^^ stimu- 
late the «^pi'Ht ' 

V • *t 

nt'l 

"In the 
ship in the 

harmonious employer and 
la t Ions. Absentee ism and : . uutsj 
are nit Employees respond to safety in 
struct ion and do their best to keep pro- 
duction high/* 

It is hkety that ni ^ ^ r companle 
too, are eager for sp from th 

church. They will i-nnv to the chure 
more and more as the need incr»*ase 
And it seems destined io . nit 

more women go into the .as 
castialty lists grow longer, and an the 
strain at homi! increases, 

Perhaps as never before the church i 
America has an opportunity to be o 
valiant service. It was a churchman, th 
Rev. Herbert Swanson, who, in dedicat 
Ing the new chapel of the Agerstran 
Corp.. said: "Worship and work go t 
gether. Worship is a preparation f 
work and work will b** done more easU 
after worship/' 

The Colt services may light the wa 
Already a few clergymen in other cltl 
have heard about the st*rvires and writ 
ten to Hartford set»klng InforTriation* 

'The Army chaplain wh*j leads h 
congregation in worship under the shad* 
ow of guns while *on the alert* should be 
supplemented by the civilian chaplain 
who leads his congregation in worship 
agamst the backgroimd of factory work 
where his flock is 'on the Job/ *' says the 
Rev. Mr Stlnnette. 

Chaplains for the fighters in the fae 
tory! It's a provocative idea. A hug 
opportunity. 



1 

%M 

in 



Politics on the Wires 



A NEW brand of power is surging over 
EE A wir*"S nowadays. This time it is 
political not electrical. Differences be- 
tween the recently formed National 
Rural Electric Co-Operative Association 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, that have been smouldering for 
months, have burst into flame, and into 
print, too, in an exposd published in the 
July 8 issue of Public Utilittvn Fort' 
mfjhtlif. 

Eight hundred sixty-eight Rural Elec- 
tric Co-ops. borrowers from Uncle Sam, 
with 1,000,000 members and ''4,000.000 
votes." "would be in a position to control 
many congressional and several Sena* 
torial offices/' says Judson King, author 
of the article* 

The quarrel appears to have been 
fanned into flames by a proposal to put 
the REA Co-ops into the insurance busi- 
ness as a first step in a program of ex- 
pansion into all kinds of merehandi^Jng. 

Congress had but one object when it 
passed the Rural Electrification Act May 
20, 193€, to supply "electric energy to 
persons in rural areas who are not re- 



cel\ing central station services." Thi 
program advanced steadily until r 
atricted by the war's demand for ma 
terials, principally copper. Now the 
REA is devotmg its energies to further- 
ance of the '^public pfjwer" program, re- 
questing money from Congress to buy 
out private power company lines in 
rural areas as well as generating sta* 
tions, 

''Rural areas" under the REA Act 
may include towns up to 1,500 popula- 
tion. There is a proposal in Con 
raise this limitation to towns f 
population. Fifty- two per cent ol lUx 
population of the United States wonkl 
come within this new **rural area'* pro- 
posal, and potentially within reach of 
Rural C(>-op dommation. The commend- 
able purpose of electrifying our farms 
which has received the support of Con- 
gress to the extent of nearly $500,000,000 
as well as general public endorsement, 
has sunk, or is rapidly sinkmg, to the 
leip'el of a political football. Senator Ship- 
stead, Minnesota, has asked a congres- 
sional investigation. — DAVin J Gtr\ 
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^ hen your office figure- work piles up . * . when 
there "arcirt eiiou<ih hoorg in the day" to trel l!ie 
joh tlone, you tion''t neci:! to ]>e reminded you have 
a nian*powcr prohleui! 

If shortajrc of help is your !jc)ttleneck, if you'd 
like to make inex]>erienced lielp iiiurt- productive, 
if your office staff suffers from "always lieliind^' 
straiu and mistakes, you may get relief by diseuss* 
in}? your problem with a Monroe rcprcacntalive. 
To simplify and speed up loday's inereasiugly 




MONROE 

[aehine^ for Calculating, Adding^ Accounting 



pcnuMe (if nkilif precmtari mat long experience in deugnittg 
kfl tnnnufdr^turinff Monroe mttchinea^ our ptnni tras seiected 
thi^ <l4*Vf'lopnt^ni and produriimt of inirtcate tpar equtj^ 
ptii reqnirini^ UftiiMtnit t'Xuvrnf*nn and aecHrttey, 

lATIONS BUSINESS for Aygifst, 1943 



heavy and complicated load of fi*iurc work is a 
Monroe conlrihution to wartime elFu ieney. 

Monroe Cahidatin^, Adding and Accounting 
juaehines, and tlie expert figure services that go 
with til em, are now n^ore e^ifienlial tlian ever. Upon 
iheiu thousands of offices lire leaning heavily to 
produce the unpfeeedented vohunc of work netn^s- 
sit Hied hy tlie juesent emergency. 

If additional Monroe equipment will enable you 
to do a better war joh, our representative will ex- 
jdain how we are prepared to cooperate with yon. 
Without obligation he will analyze your fignre 
routine and neeils, and may l*e alile to suggest 
short cuts that will result in higher production in 
fewer mandiours^ 

Of paitieiilar intercut right noM will l>e his ex- 
plana t ion of the new 

MOISROE SIMPLIFIED PLAN 
FOR WlTHHOLDiNG TAXES 
Further information concerning this plan will be 
sent if you will fill in and mail the eoiipon helow* 
Keep your Monroe machines operating at peak 
efficiency through regular inspections by a trained 
Monroe specialist under our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan. 

The nearest Monroe branch awaits a h tter or 
teleplione call from you. 



{ Monroe Calrulating Mncliitie Co» Inr.» Oi->inge. 

I Please eend a free ropy of **Mt»nrut; S^iintjlifit^i] Plun 

I for Wiihholdinp T.i\e^r 



Name... 
Com puny 
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HOW BIG 

can an Air Express shipment be? 



Scrap . . 




AS TO WEIOHT, y*Mir f^hipnicnt may be a 
jMUHiil or a ton im*] up, so long as it 
fUsin a plaiK . AS TO SIZt,you will l^e safc 
in foUowutg dinirn^ions shuwn under* 
neatli tlie illustration. 

However, large shipmentH ran often 
be broken into a mnnher uf bmaller 
units. W hen tliis is impressible, consult 
your local Railway Express Ageneyj 
who can often majce special arrange- 
ments for handling larger shipments* 

FOB FASTEST DELIVERT, sh ipcarly , as soon 
as package is ready* PACK co^wfactly 
but securely, to cut air exfbess costs. 



Maximum dimensions for Alit FVPkkss pack* 
o^vM Lidf^ih^ 35 to 49^2 inthrs; uidth^ 41 
indies; depths IS^i inchfs, Bimk tmger ^liu' 
mcnts into smulkr units ivhmevi:r po^ible. 



Air Express Speeds Wor Program 

TODAYf AIR EXPRESS not only senes the home front but h also 
working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to supply our 
fif^ h 1 1 n g f r o n Is t h r o ugh out the i vorld . 

TOWORROW, AIR ExriiEss will girdle the globe in internatitmal 
peacetime commerce ... to bring all foreign markets to the door* 
step of American business. 




Phen« RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of Ifie United States 

WiiTE for oyr qiiiik-reference handbook on '*Hovv lo Ship by air expklss 
Dnrmg Wnrtimi!." Dept. Pa-2, Railwiiy Exprea* Agcocy, 230 Parle Avenue, N,Y. C, 




THE "junk'* man is on impor- 
tant, but sometimes overlooked 
ond misunderstood, cog in the 
machinery of democrocy 



HEN ORCHIDS are passed out to 
business men who play vital roles in 
l>uikilnf^ the greatest industrial war ma- 
rhine on parth, don't overlook the scrap 
!^ iUts, who are turning in a war job to 
I sr-HSt about when peace comes. 

There are 15.000 scrap concerns In 
America, rang^ing from the one-man 
junk buyer who still cries in the suburbs 
and prowls the city dumps to sueli huge 
org^anizations as Lurla Brothers & Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, with offices in 
eight large cities and plants in six oth- 
ers. One organization may specialize in 
buying and razing wrecked ships: an- 
other may wTeck homes and dilapidated 
buflding^s: while a third may buy out-of- 
order railroad tank cars, repairing the 
tanks and reselling them to industry* 

The industry^ may he divided logically 
mto two sections : One deaiing^ exclusive- 
ly in metals: the other dealing in these 
iintl other scrap products ranging from 
old furs and rags to rubber and bones. 

The first of these divisions — about 51 
\i^x cent of the industry— is represented 
nationally by their trade association, the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C, The 
others are represented by the National 
Association of Waste Material Dt-alers, 
with headquarters in New York City, 

Although employment today Is at a 
peak In the industry — -about 200,000 per* 
sf)ns — collection of scrap %vas going o 
in this country long before Paul Revere 
made his famous ride. Revere, incident- 
ally, is regarded as the father of Amer 
ica*s scrap industry, A coppersmith, h 
advertised in Boston newspapers bcfor 
the Revolution that he would buy sera 
copper from all comers. 

The Revolution brought America* 
first scrap drives, when appeals wen 
out for pewter, copper^ lead and all othe 
metals used in making war implemen 
The scrap industry has served well ta 
every war since then. 

However, its real growth came afte 
the Civil War, uith the development o 
the open hearth method of making steel 
Since the Bessemer process, long the 
onlif means of manufacturing steel in 
this country, used little scrap, large 
amounts accumulated. This scrap pile 
hastened the development of open heart 
furnaces, which made great use of sera 



in 
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THEY'RE 




ALL ACES 



linding speed, armored planes and devastating 
firepower have eliminated the individual ace — 
the "knight of the air*' — from modern aerial 
warfare. Now it is the perfect coordination in 
precision teamwork of every echelon and every 
squadron that "rings the hell" in air battle- 
1^ That is why American fighters and homljers 
^re writing such glorious new pages in history, 
Americans are brought up on teamwork — in 
play, in business and in war. In llie fire insur- 
ance industry, for example, despite the handi- 
caps of the manpower shortage and drastically- 
curtailed transportation, agents are continu- 
ing to bring insurance protection to American 
homes and industries. And besides giving 
efficient service to policyholders, agents are 
^ctive in civilian defense — another important 



Moreover, they are still further proving 
their teamwork ability by patriotically cooper- 
ating with our company in its modest contribu- 
tion towards national war financing through 
the Ninelielh Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
w hich provides that : 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home tvrites for the 
balance of the year are being invested in War 
Loan Bonds. These purchases are OVER and 
ABOVE the normal government bond pur- 
chases which the company is continuing to 
make. 

In the air or on the ground, teamwork is the 
American way^ — the short-cut to Victorv! 



^THE HOME ^ 

NEW YORK 

FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 



Ninetieth Anniversary Year 
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No K T H LA R a L 1 N A fTl I 1 1 ^ a (I d 
plants arc humming — -as 
management and labor, working 
gethtr in harmony anJ peace tvhich 
iharacierizes the industrial life of 
the State ^ turn ouc a v (writable stream 
of the maicrials of war. Day and 
night, night and day, the pace 
never falters * ♦ . ships, airplanes, 
uniforms, lifeboats, munitions, vi- 
tal minerals, parachutes and scores 
up(>n scores of other necessary ar- 
ticles move in a never ending line 
to the far-flung baulc fronts. 

There remain in North Caro- 
lina, however, a limited number of 



ufaciirrers having or able to pro- 
cure their own machinery, To such 
manufacturers and to those manu- 
facturers doing postwar planning. 
North Carolina orters a real oppor- 
tunity * » » climate affording year- 
round operation, hydro-electric 
power, intelligent labor, and geij- 
graphic location which places the 
least burden on the over-loaded 
transp(jrtation system of the natitm. 

Write today for information. 
Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 5126 Dept, of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
Nt»rth Carolina, 



available manu- 




and which in turn reitulte^i In the devel- 
opment of scrap dealing. 

In 1900, American industry used only^ 
5.100.000 tons of scrap* Including "home*! 
6erap ( reclamicd by industry itself K and 
"purchased" scrap (gathered by inde- 
pendent dealers ) . This tonnage increased 
each year to reaeh a high of 26,800.000 
tons in 1917. It fcil slowly until 1921. byt 
rofii- again to 37.600,000 tons in 1929, 
1932, it was down again to lO.OOO.C 
tons, but climbed back to 55,000,000 lon| 
tons in 1942, the greatest amount of'' 
scrap melted in any conntry, anywhere, 
any time- 

Although every householder helped in 
this production the credit for processing 
the metals turned in and putting them 
where needed at the right time must go 
to the scrap dealers. 

This year promises a new record. 
The demand for scrap goes up or dowTi 
with the demand for steel because, in 
making steel today, a ton of scrap is 
used for every ton of pig iron. From this 
union come the toughest steels plates 
for battieshlps, tanks and otlier war im- 
plements. 

Moreover, scrap represents a fitirtr 
source of supply for the future than do 
our ore reserves, because iron and steel 
virtually iicurr' wear out. Scrap men 
point out that even rust really Is usable 
and that the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Hoiong others, regitlarly sells rust 
dealers. For that reason no steel is lojS 
-forever — unless It is sunk, or corrod€ 
in places where the rust cannot be ca| 
tared. 

Highly technical 

BUT the scrap buKiness is more thi 
just gathering old pieces of iron. stc€ 
clothing or paper. It is a highly technic! 
business. The average scrap com par 
^ has to divide its intake of iron and ste 
for example, into 75 grades estabmh€ 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Office of Price Administration has 
ceiling prices on the most-used of theli 
grades and dealers operate under tl 
ever- watchful eyes of these and oth€ 
government agencies. 

Dealers have millions of dollars \t 
rested jn plant facilities, including glut 
baling machines, shears, cranes, offic€ 
real estate and capital tied up in scrap" 
on hand. But the scrap industry does nc 
yet — and perhaps never will— boast 
company listed on the New York Stc 
Exchange. This is because it is still on 
of the most individualistic of all indi 
tries* Most scrap companies are st^ 
cither partnerships or wholly owmed 
one individuaL 

Even in the largest companies — suij 
as Luria Brothers & Company — can 
found men who, at the turn of the ceij 
tury. were riding on a ramshackle wage 
crying: "Junk man . , . junk manlj 

Today, of course, many of these me 
ride behind chauffeurs to their afflcfl 
Several companies, too, have built elafl 
orate plants and office buildings. Such 
company is the SchittVone*Bonomo Cor 
po rat ion in Jersey City. N. J., where o^ 
flee workers labor amid modernistic 
roundings and in air-conditioned cor 
fort, but look out on a sea of scrap. 
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CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 

Serve Our Armed Forces in 
Many Paris «f the World 

Thal^s the story of llies^e bif^, ruj;- 
gecl, (lhevrolc'l-iiuiIt iiiililary trucks 
— anfl n/ many, tnany oiUer kinfls 
of Ch evralet^huilf iva r eiiui p in en I 
— as Chf^vroJot jilatils fcinlinue to 
work day and tii^ht liiriiiti*: tint 
vol J MIC FOli \ liirOiiY 

CHEVROLET 

DIVISION t) F 

GENKKAL MOTORS 



★ Bl V ^ 

^ I , S. U VIC lUlNHS ^ 

if \Mi ST \ Mrs # 
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Ma YBE this idea isn'c pTa€tkal—h\xi don't say it isn*t possible! 
Shooting ducks with an automatically aimed and fired shot gun 
ought to be simple when you consider what the armed forces 
are doing today! 

We don't know that duck hunters will ever have such a sure 
fire gadget. But we do know that when the fighting is over 
there will be countless new applications of electronic devices to 
do the world's work and to make living pleasanter. 

Whatever form these elearical applications take, they will 
need con neaors— similar to those Cannon now makes by the 
thousands^ for use where vital elearical circuits must be con- 
nected quickly and easily* 



The Cannon Type "K" (Connector was dcsignetl for use 
in aifcratt, radio, instruments and other electrJCi! ciroiits- 
Besid^ their many wartime uses, C^innan Conncaors mc 
staiidatd in t score of industries Jn fact» you'll find 
Catmon Plugs used wherever electrical circuits must be 
connected or disconnected with 100% dcpendabilicy. 



CANNON ELECTRIC 

Connon Electric Development Co., los Angeles 31, Calif. 

Canadian Nicfory and Ingtnttrlfig Office: CenAon il«<tric Co., \H., Toronto 





Man vs. State 

fConii n ne d from parje J 
mediocre. Progress comei from di%Tr- 
I stty, difference* triaU error, and above 
^ all, competition. We owe all that we pos- 
sess to these hard virtues, all of which 
are repiidiated by the planners. 

It is now proposed that my indi- 
vidualiHin shall not only be submerged 
in rjiy British citizenship, but shall be 
obliterated, for the purposie of a world 
plan, a perfect universal scheme of 
things. 

' it is suggested that I shall act in the 
inost economical way in aeeordanec 

, with the principles of the brotherhood 
of man and that my soul and charac- 
ter will make me a good miner or tailor 
or publisher, so that the Mexican, the 
Russian or the Armenian may also have 
his full share of the good things of life. 

We are, in a sentence, to substitute for 
the enormous constructive natural pow- 
er of the self-interest of each of uu, a 
manufactured force composed of the 
theoretical Interests of all. To the in- 
dividualist this adds up to nonBense. 

Slate is the war maker 

ONE other thought on the subjeet of 
the State and the Man : The State alone 
can wage war; the individual yearns for 
peace and Is, of course, incapable of 
making war. From this it follows that 
every addition to the functions, the in* 
terests, the powers or the resources of 
the Slate, adds inevitably to the reasons 
for, and consequently the possibilities of, 
war. 

The mission of the Society of Indi- 
vidualists is to say quite simply that all 
human advancement has hitherto come 
along the road called Individuahsm, that 
none of it has ever been politically 
planned, and that we, therefore, beg our 
people before accepting the authority of 
those who offer nothing but w^ords* to 
examine with more care the record 
results of past deeds. 

Our task is not easy, the battle will 
hard. We have against us the strongly 
entrenched vested interests of official 
dom; we ha\'e to face armies of Soei 
ists who in flagrant defiance of the party 
truce have not scr\ipled to declare to the 
nation and to the world that we a 
fighting for their nostrums. In additi 
we have to deal with large numbers of 
weil-meaning people from Archbtsho 
downwards who, selecting specious lit 
items from the catalogue of the pi 
ners. all of which can be found in Hi titer's 
Mein Kampf, fail to understand th 
those little bits are portions of a we 
designed whole and cannot in practice 
separated from the complete totallta 
structure. 

That is why we have called upon 
men and women of good will and so 
measure of understanding of practic 
affairs to Join our ranks, boldly to pro 
claim themselves Individualists, and 
their utmost to avert the collapse a 
calamity which 1urk in the wake of c 
leetivism. 
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Mosquito Bomb 

POWERFUL new device BUed 
with new insecticide helps our 
soldiers wipe out death-deal- 
ing mosquitoes in the tropics 



If the japs hacJ not taken over 90 per 
cent of the source of quinine, the "mos- 
quito bomb*' might not have been de- 
vised. But the American armed forces* 
deprived of this source of antimalaria 
dru^, need it now more tlian ever. They 
are fighting in the worat malaria infested 
islands of the world. Col. Paul F, Russel 
states that 300.000,000 persons are af- 
fected vnth. malaria all the time. Three 
million of these will die of the disease 
bei'ore the year's end. 

In Burma, Nev;.' Guinea and the Solo- 
mons, our fighting forces have to pour 
oil on the stagiiant pools to prevent the 
mosquito larvae from developing. They 
must wear nets over their faces and 
sleep under moscjuito nets. When in 
actual combat, our soldiers are con- 
stantly exposed to the mosquito. Malaria 
causes more disability among our troops 
than Jap bullets* 

The soldiers must take quinine con- 
stantly, and the medical corps has been 
able, by calling in all the unused quinine 
in our drug stores and by pushing pro- 
duction of synthetic substitutes to the 
limits to meet the emergency^ These 
drugs stop the chills and fever. Use of 
mosquito nets and pouring oil on stag- 
nant pools helps some. But the soldiers 
still need some device to kill the mos- 
quito before he bites. 

The Medical Corps set itself to solving 
this problem. They called in experts, Dr, 
Lyle D. Goodhue, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture chemist, found that a sub- 
stance from the flowers of pyrethrum, 
combined with the oil of sesame, kills 
mosquitoes, but is harmless to man. 

A Westinghouse refrigerating engi- 
neer adapted a container used in refrig- 
erator manufacture to the new use. The 
insecticide, combined with Freon gas, 
was pumped, under high pressure, into 
the containers. At the top edge is a cap il' 
lary tube which acts as seal and outlet. 

To use the mosquito bomb, the oper- 
ator grasps the container in one hand, 
presses the trigger, and shoots the gas- 
eous insecticide out in a fine spray with 
the penetrating power of a bullet. So ef- 
fective is this insecticide that the oper- 
ator need not hit the mosquito directly. 
It hunts him out and kills him, even 
though he may be concealed in clothing 
or in a crack. —Albert F. Tyler. 




'^Your father fought a 
second war too. Son • • • 



^\ . , and h« became aa engineer be* 
cause he saw his service in oar Navy 
as a htginnmg — an opporcuoicy to 
ham — and went on from there. 
That's your second war, coo, John . . . 
A lot of mothers lose ail hope when 
sons go oiT to war. Because of dan- 
gers they'll face^ and because they 
seem to be leaving their futures he- 
hind them— their fobs, their schools, 
their girls. < * 

But war is more than using a gun. 
War today requires epcrykiad of skill 
— even more than it did when Dad 
went in. You've got to see that. 
Son, as your oppariuniiy. Not only 
CO help win this war faster — as a 
radio expert or a pilot or a navigator 
— but to build for the frdfurc, tool 



I know it won*t be easy* Our Navy 
has plenty for every officer and man 
to do^ Those who want to progress 
and learn just have to manage to 
handle a little more! Your father 
did it — and you're his son I Dad al* 
ways said the Navy was the finest 
school he ever went to* 
I'm not happy to sec you go, John. 
But 1 am glad Tve got you to send 
— to fight for your country^ for 
mothers over all the world, and for 
your own future as a free citizen in 
a free world. Dad would have been 
proud of you today. Son, Deserts 
his pride — do m&rt than you think 
you can, and your Navy and your 
country will reward you through the 
months and years ahead/' 



JOHN A ROEBLIHCS SONS COMPANY 

TIENTOH4 NEW |£iSEY Ironchfiond W««*hou*«AlAP'rincipal CIHaa 



ROEBLING 



PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
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Just a Kid 
w irh a 
penny to spend 




It vct-m* like nil umc at Ml Miitt J<>e 
^niith « 4% ^u^t tine of the iic]^^hbi>rhtKKl 
kit^^. He'd fjo into iht tlruj; uttirc and 
rn^kt* "Pop" Martin dr^iribe rvcnthinK 
in the csnd)' ca^c before he'd ^pend hii 
r»cnnA — 




in the Nj%y now , fjiinc ihc biiii;t%( jt»b 
of hi* vnuriK life, mhitu "Pnp*" M^riiti, 
the tJriJ|i>:is(. tarricv un lii^ ntcdt-d wurk 
ia the ^ame tine »tore. 

• ScTvJng thouAiinds of Amtrtcan 
merchants — ^nd their mi Jl ions of 
cu.stomers — arc Ohmer Cdsh Reg- 
isicrs, many of them purcha^icd ten 
years or marc ago. Today, alJ of 
ihe skills and reiOLirces formerly 
used in the manufacture of Ohmer 
Registers, are hard at i^ork for 
Victory. Meanwhile, in stores of 
■r all kinds all over America, Ohmer 
Registers are providing the reli- 
abk% depLodable service for which 
they have Jong been famous. The 
way they're serving now is the 
1^ stronge*it proof of their efficiency, 
^1 performance and value, Ohmer 




CASH if GISTfiS for «v«ry of r<foir «lar« 

r ARE REOISriiS and TAXjltlfTntS lor troniportaU^fi 

TOOL CONTROL REGlSTtR SYSTEMS for indvttrr 



Washington War Survey 

From fKe Records of the U< S. Chamber's 
War Service Division 



Induitriol Accidents I^Rbor Df^part- 
ini*nt rt*porlii job accldf^ntu tn Ur.lltKl 
St^itos, frorn July. 1&40. to Jnniiiiry, 1§43. 
k 4SriO0 vvorkt^rji: 258.000 loul an 



Savings in Crilicol Moterialt Of^c 
of War Infornialion rt-portii that by 
«imphficattfm, and curtailments in eon- 
s ' ] il*mii5, these »av- 

i ftooooo ton*? 

fifJlrli^r, ]^ . 

IrmM piiip. 450,01»O.OUO board {e<?t lumber, 
and 8,000 poundn lungHtrn 



Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Availabli! Wt^B i hairnian announee.s 
?^ubst*mtially aurca.Si'd produt'tUHi prc^- 
g^ram for farm machinery. b<*jrvnnlnjr 
July 1 • War Food AdmiiiLstration 
iithorlzoa manufarturerH to distribute 
100 per ci'nt of authorized production of 
milking machint*a, cream separators and 
milk coolers • WPB aiinounceH pro- 
prtim to mflk*i softwood IumtH»r avail- 
d rt'tail lumber dealers 
1' iiltiiFril nc-edft. . 



Vocational Training Ofl^ce of Educa- 
ium n^piirts steady increaf;«* in voca- 
tional training^ enrollment since July, 
1*^40 W*ar production workers .show 4,- 
r>55.H2B enrollments; rural war produc- 
tion workers, ^ipee tallying in farm ma- 
ehmery repair and food produftion, 
945.926. 



Lend-lease Shipffients Lend*Lease 
1 Afimmi5trator rep^irls derline ut lend- 
leaBe exports of food and other agricul- 
tural producti! by $29,000,000 from 
March to April, 1943, but total ship- 
ments for all type.H of materials for 
Aprd were highest for any month re- 
I ported to date $838,000,000 • May 
' shipments totaled $790,000,000: $116,- 
000,000 for goods transferred. $74,000,- 
000 for services rendered. 



Employment Opportunity War I>e- 

partnu^nt annovmtes large-scale pro- 
gram to be launched by Signal Corps for 
training women as civilian inspectors for 
iUitv in factories producing military 
' and rad -it; 
V if ou- \e 
St^rvice . or pnjbKtiliy un- 

fit for m e. 



Merchant Marjne~W'ar Shipping Ad- 
itUmstrallon rstlniates that by end 
year. 2,300 newly 1 1 ^ ' 
be in service of l^nr 



r 



UlUh U 

U S M 



id he made It 
^ Service 



Shortage of Engineers WMC Chair j 

man rep(*rla that tl ■ " u 

of engineers now i i 

il to proset utioji ill war nit 
t>efore end of yenr. to mor 
tivilies where acute shorta 



Motion Orders Specific ituitructk 

ssur,j Ikv oi'A ' 1 War Price and 

K it .1 ir-l:-. M Staff's Tn denj 



lo two - III work, «»r with! 

30 to 40 t Ikmg distance; at« 

authorizes boards to recall B or C booli 
already issued for diittances which 
iUm holder might be expreted to wali 



Foaling of ftoad Machinery Wi 

Prnclu* hon BriHi'l ( jiiVrr 1 ft < r ! t^'M^lOfl 

reports 3!i Sialics now 
program of pooling go H 
road machinery and equipment, t^'o li 
process of adopting plan, and three cc 
sidering It. 



Petroleufn Production Rate Petro 

leuro Adnvinistrator :?m^ - ini - ' * rtiflt 
tion to p<»trolrum-f am 
production rule of 4 ■ i , ; >ji 

m July for all petroleum Itquidn. a daU 
increase of 109.600 barrels over June 



Reqyisttioning of foreign Merchanf 
Veftets President issueji Executive 
Order extending authority of Wail 
Shipping Administration to purrhaa 
requisitmn. charter, requisit ^ • < - - 
or take over title to, or p* 
foreign merchant vessi^ls lyai^ i i.' 
waters w'ithin jurisdiction of !Jiiit» 
States, meludmg Philip: ' 
Canal Zone, until six n 
m ma tion of present war. 



War Expenditures OWl rep<*)rts wai 
expendilure.'N by United States durln| 
May. 19'' imled to $7,373" 

ir; incT r April, daily m 

aged $2ha.tJU0.OO0. 

E BAvmm 
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FIRE CHIEF FINISHED 
HOOPERWOOD DUCK 

Covers the ''Quint Fleet 



Five sister ships, nicknamed Ihe ^'Quint Fleet/" recently established a new 
world s side-launching record at the Waller Butler Shipbuilders' yard in 
Superior, Wisconsin, 

To eliminate the hazard of flammable canvas both on shipboard and through- 
out the yard, this shipbuilder has standardized on Fire Chiel Finished 
Hooperwood Duck, on the recommendation of the Manitowoc Awning & 
Cotton Goods Products Company, who fabricate their tarpaulins, covers and 
other canvas requirements. 

Today, this remarkable Hooperwood "Engineered Canvas" — ^permanently 
resistant to fire, water, weather and mildew — travels with every branch of 
our armed forces and the supply forces that back them up. 

But, when the peace is won and our entire production is no longer required 
for war purposes, Hooperwood '^Canvas Engineering" will open up new 
broad fields of usefulness. Awnings that won't ignite from carelessly tossed 
cigarettes or rot from mildew; special canvas truck covers that will outlast 
their predecessors several times over; construction windbreaks that hot rivets 
or sparks can't Ere; welding curtains that even an oxyacetylene torch can't 
ignite; aircraft canvas fabrics that repel gasoline and oil — these and many 
other applications of HOOPERWOOD ''Engineered Fabrics" for Business and 
Industry will be waiting for you when conditions return to normaL 

WM, E, HOOPER & SONS CO. 

New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
MtUs: WOODBERKY* BALTIMORE. MD. 

Since J 800 tthrongh six warsi the HOOPER nome ha& symboUzGd high&si 
quaiity in Col ton Duck and other Heavy Cotton Fabrics. Paper Mill Diyei 
Felts, Filter Cloth, Hope and Sash Cord. 



HOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK 



00 MORf FOR VICTORY 




PROTECTING America's future is our 
common cause, whether we*re in uni- 
form» in overalls^ or, as in the case of 
Hardware Mutuals, combating industrial 
accidents for greater plane safet)'. 

Hardware Mutuals way of doing busi- 
ness, known as the policy i^Jck of the policy, 
is far more rhan a routine service. It 
makes your interests our first considera- 
tion. Applied to Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Insurance, it starts with a diorough 
study of individual needs. It culminates 
in a complete plant safer)' prggram, engi- 
neered to cover cvtry conceivable haz^ird* 
It fosters employe confidence and good will 
by prompt personal settlement of claims. 

Sound efficient management has guided 
Hardware Mutuals to a position oi out- 
standmg strength and stability. In 
other types of insurance* such as 
Automobile, Fire and allied tines^ 
Burglary J Plate Class » General 



Liability, etc,^ the policy A<fcl of the policy 
is rqually diligent in keeping the interests 
of policyholders forpmost. Careful selec* 
tion of risks has returned to policylwlders 
a total of ^82,000,000.00 in dividend sav- 
ings to date. The current dividend saving 
on Workmen's Compcn-^ation is 20%, 
Policies are non-assessable. Licensed in 
every state , , * full-time representatives 
and offices coast to coast. 

Check your Workmen's Compensation 
requirements against the opportunities for 
improved service and recluccd cost widi 
Hardware Mutuals , . . then send for 
our ftee illustrated book^ INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY PROCEDURE^ a concise, help- 
ful guide describing the latest approved 
measures fior plant safety and sanitation, 

FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

Dtrnlm Mitmtl f*^ Cim^^. ««* 1*"- r*«- 

MMlm*t Imfimmt md Hm4mmrw kwM Cp-i^, Www €#c« Oi Jt fi ■ . MilliKN 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

Ht^ 0§m^ Um&m Ah£ Wimmk$ 



Hardware Mutuals 

Stevens Pointy Wis* * Owaronnat Minn* 
Compensation^ Automohilt and other lines of 

CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 



The Ouagmire 
of Subsidies 



{ Con t i n ii t ti f ro ju jm ff e 
these diskication.s by pal*:h-work pricf 
poll cies. VVa^hi n r t r i m - > w propoS€*s to 
(ror^i^ct them by into the Trea- 

sury for a consul I . L t jjsidy. 

Theoretically, it Is possibk* to adjust 
many of these di«locatians by syb*sidie« 
at the propter ponit in the dtstribulion 
Jrvslem. Eeonomicany. hovve%*er» it is Im- 
poambk* to do so becatuse every product 
is competitive with every other in th** 
market. Subsidies at one point tend to 
I r"<Iuee new dislorations elsinvhere. 
S<^rm the national dolemaster i» rushing 
frantically from BUgar tu butler, to cof- 
fee, to fats, to floyr^ — pouring the sooth- 
ing oiln of deficit cash on a score or more 
of economic hotboxea. The net result Is 
a hujhiT rcwrf for the delivered item at 
the consumer leveL Such is the economic 
perpetual motion of i?nb.sidies. 

Where Boruch came in 

ANNOUNCEMENT last month that 
Bernard M. Baruch had accepted ap- 
pointor eot as a non -salaried adviser to 
James F. Byrnes. Director of the Office 
of War MobiHzation, was news of funda- 
mental sig'nificance on the subsidy front. 
Baruch has been throuj^h all ihi^ before. 

'*This is where I came in. back in 
1917/* he observed informally in 1942, 
when price controls were launched with- 
out wa^^e and farm -price stabilization. 
But, during' the past 25 years, Baruch 
has specialized (n the mechanics of war- 
time economic mobilisation. Experience 
has impressed on him the fundamental 
nature of Treasury subsidies. 

Barueh emphasizes that the tiational 
price structure is not an arbitrary com- 
pilation of figures, but a chronological 
series of cost relationships reaching 
from production to consumption* 

In addition to the direct cost to the 
govemnient. subsidies entail a heavy 
cost in bookkeeping to be borne by the 
food industries. The regulations govern- 
ing' the payment of meat subsidies, for 
example, comprise some 6,000 words. 
Every packing house must submit a 
monthly report, not only to the OP A. but 
also to the War Food Administration 
and the Defense Supplies Corporation. 
One section of the regulations requires: 

"Every applicant shall keep the rec- 
ords required of him by Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 27 and Rationing Order 
No. 1, and keep the records required by 
Sections 6. 7, S and 9 of this order," 

Each application for payment at the 
end of the mtmth must be accompanied 
by a certified copy of the current slaugh- 
tering permit issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, Also accompanying each 
monthly report must be a carbon of the 
month's operations aa reported to OP A 
on Forms R-1606 and R-1609. All busi* 
ness records bearing on these transac- 
tiona must he preserved for two years. 

"The Defense Supplies Corporation 
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fee ¥^ArCR FOR HOT TiPS 




Ins I ru m f^n t Repai r 




Guug^ Rooms 



FEEDIISG rbilled water or hrine to iotenseiy hot welding tips is » 
great advancement in aircraft produclion. Now a worker can 
make 800 weldd instead of 30 or 40 before changing or cleaning 
the tips. Inferior welds are cut down, too. Wear on the welding tipSi 
a highly critical metal, is reduced to the minimum, 

Chrysler Air temp Refrigeration makes possihie ^^cold" welding in 
aircraft plants across the country. And in countless other war 
industries, Airtemp Temperature and Humidity Control is hrtnging 
new highs in precision production. 



Many and varied are the military and industrial 
applications of Chrysler Atrtemp products^ de- 
scrihed in the hooklet CHIIYSLER AIRTEMP AT 
WAR* Send for your copy today — perhaps there 
arc ways that Airtemp ean help increase your pro^ 
duction efficiency through controlled atmosphere. 




. CHRYSLER ^AIRTEMP 

■ AlilTEMP I»IVI$ION OF CHRYSLER GORPORATIQN • OAYTON. OHIO 
^NATION'S BUSINESS for August 1943 



CIIRYSLER-AIHTEMP 
D') lull, Ob let 
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Fire Coal Automatically with 
an IRON FIREMAN STOKER 

Mfil \L» Aiiii ui d -» iirriii>iiii'iiil lui'l -•upf^K, 
^ I* ihr 'liiiftif Iroiil" Mnjrcti of lir.fl 



n war timdtirltnii plnnU* l)U»ldin|c^ 



o 

tni . ■ ... . : - • . - 

thtr ol jmn Kiremati cofnini*rciaj and in 

Iri»ii Ftrr 11141) «tf)lerA &ft rtow a% > 
Find €iitt bfiM i|uirklv Imn Fin^trutii > , 
mcfit can be in«u)lrcl, and ^h^it it ^tii <io 

Ir 
1 1 




:;it the* b»lrhrr niunl bt* iibir la 
;4ny particuliir carco^m nil the 
way through thr* plRnV 

*'Ifi nddili< ' ' 1 V . . rnptcU' 

r*>eord with itll hia 

' ■ " • I > .i; . .1 il of hia 



kf thr I*. 



hy 

f Jnm 7 



T 

f^ct nin* i 
Thrrr m no hnnis for eiillmttllng what 
such complrjc re^lalionji will ctmt be- 
eauae in «ome caf^ea the at counUng and 
reporting ri*qulr**mr'nta entail not only 
bf»okkfeping arrangementa. but a re- 
* * ntir** manufartur- 

r eqmn^iJ wftghta 
.iii<j ijJTerenl pha«pa of 

pro' 

Meat prices down 

AS applied to iiiual. the nybatdy la cal- 
iilated to roll bark whcileaah* pricefi to 
h Wvi'l of September 15, 1942 But the 
Ml fin Meat Inatltute pointtHi out on 
4 • 20, in a letter to Director Byrnea, 
thttt whok'iiali* pricea of many cuts, as 
of May IT, 1943» actually wen* brlnw the 
Irwl of S**ptt'niber 15. 1942. For exam- 
IS wi^ri' cpiott'd at 25 H 
on Srptf*mb**r 15. 1942, 
aiuJ Z4 *4 u nl.H un May 17. 1943- 

At r.'tnil the Bureau of Labor Statia- 
1 a conipfisite advance of 
A O per cont In * ' \ and 
pork tn 54 t itles between ^ r and 

May A^aliiKt this aetuul n ■ (»f two 
pr r t i'ui, the Government now propcMiea 
a subfiidy of ten per cent to roll hack 
prices to the September level, 

OfBrlals of the Bydget Bureau esti- 
mate that 15 000 persons muat he added 
lottv 
the : 



I pay roll to 
A will need 
and auditors 
pinnt The 



lOLid 

ipplle.H 
nds of 
tif the 
t The 
Ejtandfi 
And 
il need 



canners and packers for 
Treasury will need additi 
of check writera and bo* 
the General Arcounting O:' 
aeveral thouaand additional auditors. 

More dangertHia, the policy of subai- 
diea an a means of preventing prtce ad- 
v/uir es must be exjH'f ' ' ' u-. 

i • s r UK reaaea in t n, 
aIt h the time < ii * 

{M nUiturea mu5rt j*ubfti- 



"That 

of extra vag.t . -r ea b 
a matter of rnurae. atv 
will be a atate of dlatrea 
for help "* 

MaylM* we ought to ; 
ftrst fateful utep int^ 
quairtnire of auttaidliw! 



rday wan the ob>eei 

' . r .,nie 

iJji,^ luudly 



By berton braley 




Roll Your Own 

TK«r« «r« plant in pbfity fo^ 

Wh«f1l h«pp«n «fl«r w«r. 
And tKa pU«in«ri pamt m ptctu*'* to tnlhrAli ui; 

Yoy mfty Oeily 4«ka youf cKoic« 

And b« rt«dy to r«|olc« 
tn pott-w«r world of i#¥«ridg« or W*tUc» 

Or, YOUt pUn fn*y b« wnfyrlo^ 

For 4 fufur« ir««« Hmm Wortd 
Alt r«fyrbith«d from fK« b«l«m«ft4 to tK« 
lt«*pU. 

iut. bvfora your plini proeotd. 
Don*t yo^ fhiftk tli«t you ■'tlJ n*«d 
Quif« m number of torn* pf»Hy Br«i^ft 
P»optt7 



IRON % 

iCiDrkjaki 



Aotomatie Coal Stokers 
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WHAT'S 
A NUT FOR? 

# A nut it^ for just one purpose. 

That to fai^ten ihiiigs together* 

A frood nut holds light. It doesii*t 
shake loose e\ en under vihratiou, 

^riiis is the (lartit ular \ ii tu** of 
the Elastic Stoji .Nut. 

This nut has an eliif^tir red eoilar 
in I lie loj). The collar ^riys the 
Loll and keejii5 the nut and holt 
threads pressio*^ tij;ht againt=t 
eai'h other. There'i^ no play. 
There's no wohhle, 

Si> the mil ^tav!> put, 

ll eon l*e t;ikeii i>fT and |nit haelc 
ou an<l still loi \nvwhere on 
the holt. 

We've tnatle hillHins of Elastic 
Stop NiMs, 

TheyVe an every airplane made 
in AmerifiK And on ail kindi^ of 
Avar mule rial, 

Aufl as far as we know, ni)t ortc 
has ever failed to do its joh 
surer arul heiier than any other 
siniihir fa^ti^niuL'* 





BtoiUt Slop NuH hofd Hghi 

cenlocf. Cofirvvcli^ni ortt 
f4f»r mmtm tffjci^nf. 




ing. fhm fit foil loftg*r &n4 
feic fftii "fining'^ wfivji 
&owH€ Slop Nvti &rm vtmd. 



EIASTIC STOP IVUTS 

£m*jt J&sf to make sAin^s last 




FrAHTlc Stop ISut CtiHroK %i ion of A^ikhica 
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Will Our Food Go 'Round? 




By ART BROWN 



N AMERICA, for the past ten years* 
we have eaten about all the food we 
have produced, with the exception of 
wheat. For 16 years before the war. 
our food Imports exceeded our food 
exports in value. 

In the '30*s, w^e talked about food 
surpluses. In the seven years between 
the harvests of 1932 and 1939, our 
farm crops were reduced 3S. 000,000 
acres. It now turns out that we could 
have used more food instead of less 
had the people been able to buy it* 

Today we need more food than ever 
before. 

For one thing, increased purchasing 
power has stepped up the demand. A 
few years ago, less than half of all 
American families had cash incomes 
above $1,000 a year. Now more than 
two-thirds of all the families have in- 
comes above $1,000. The number of 
families with incomes above $2,000 
has also increased. People with more 



money to spend buy more food. 

In addition, we have some 8,000,000 
men in our armed forces to feed — and 
military men eat more than civilians. 
The average soldier consumes five and 
a quarter pounds of food a day: the 
average civilian, three pounds. 

Our Lend-Leasc commitments, too. 
are growing. Moreover, If the war 
should end within a year, we would 
be called upon to help feed from 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 persons 
freed from Axis domination. 

Complicafed problem 

AMERICA'S food problem is gigan- 
tic—and complex. It calls for stimu- 
lating food production to the utmost, 
seeing that the food is properly dis- 
tributed and. at the same time, con- 
trolling prices to restrain inflation. 
Can this job be done? 

For the past six years, our crop 



yields have been exceptionally high. 
In 1941, we broke all records for food 
production. Then in 1942 — thanks to 
better seeds, higher-yielding varieties 
of crops, improved farming methods 
and. above all, unusually favorable 
weather^ — we exceeded the m record 
by 12 per cent. 

Military reQuirements and Lend- 
Lease took 15 per cent of our total 
food production for last year, so we 
just about came out even. 

To meet the demand for more food 
in 1943, the Department of Agrtcul* 
ture last November called for an over- 
all increase in farm production of 
four per cent over *42, 

Government bureaus, however, 
sometimes move slowly even in emer- 
gencies, especially when they are re- 
versing themselves. In spite of the 
fact that more wheat was to be need- 
ed, the Government did not get around 
to lifting its restrictioEis on wheat 
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Heres one thing that does 
cause higher prices 



FOR many reasons « the jiric eN of most things 
yon hiiy ar** higher tnrlay. 

But raUroutl freight rale.s are not one of the 

eawses. 

The fact is^ railroad freight rates generally are 
not higher today than he fore the war* Many 
are arlually lower^ and the average amount re- 
ceived by the railroads for eaeh ton they haid 
is the lowest in the pa-sl quarler-eenlury* 

At these low ratcs^ the railroads are called 
upon to meet the increased operat- 
ing co*5ts due to higher wages and 
higher prices for what they buy. Tliey 
are also, of coitr^ie, paying in- 
creased taxes. 

And we think this further fact is 
important to know. 

The strain of war is wearing 
out railroad equipment — 
i*'€!aring out cars, la*"«' 
motives, and the tracks 
over w hich more than g 
\H millloa tons of r 
freight move a mile 





ev€fry minute of the day and night* 

Some day, all this will need the sort of replaee-* 
nient which is not possible in these days of war 
shortages. It will take billions of dollars to do 
that joh — ju»^t as it took hiltions to bring the 
railroads to their present high efficiency* 

To do this with railroad money > the railroads 
must therefore have a chance now to provide 
for the future, so they can keep on furnishing 
America with the fines^i transportation in the 
world. 




ill 
III 



0 — 



American 



Railroads 
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planting until JsSHH^of this year* 
That wa*s about two months after the 
seeding of winter wheat had to be 
completed. 

Last October — when the War Pn> 
duction Board thought the farmers 
could get along with less farm ma- 
chinery—the output of farm machin- 
ery was ordered cut to 20 per cent of 
the amount made in 1941. 

Farmers and others* familiar with 
the situation knew that this was a 
serious mistake. 

In the middle of June» WPB an- 
nounced that, effective July 1. it would 
release 900. OQO tons of steel and other 
materials for farm machinery. This 



was too late to benefit the 1943 farm 
program — too late even for plowing 
for winter wheat for '44, However, in- 
creaBed production of farm machinery 
is now under way. 

Last December, the sugar beet in- 
dustry aj^reed on a program for in- 
creased acreage for 1943. But the 
Government did not finally decide on 
the terms of the contracts between 
farmers and processors until the end 
of March— too late for the beet farm- 
ers to plant. The resulting reduction 
in beet acreage is expected to cause a 
loss of one billion pounds of sugar. 

Another case of "too late" was in 
getting started on the production of 




With a ceiling on corn and a floor under hogs, farmers held on 
to their corn, converted it into pork. Result: hog population 
reached an all-time high, dairymen and pouttrymen could not 
buy feedr and some corn-products plants hod to sKut down 
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protein concentrates urgently needed 
as feed for livestock* Processing plants 
f u!ly equipped and ready to go waited 
months for WPB*s permission to 
switch on the electrical power and get 
started. 

The growing season this year got 
off to a bad start: early-aeaaon 
droughts in the plains, late frosts in 
the South, floods over more than a 
quarter of the nation*s most produc- 
tive farmlands. 

There was. and is, a shortage of 
farm hands. Two milHon men have 
left the farms. Other millions of 
itinerant workers have gone into the 
services or into war plants. Lack of 
replacement parts for farm machinery 
affected farm production; and in the 
East, gasoline curtailment proved 
detrimental. 

In February, when the county agri- 
cultural agents sent their reports to 
Washington, they indicated that farm 
production for '43 would be at least 
ten per cent below *42. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's June 1 report 
showed the poorest crop outlook for 
three years. Government officials re- 
ported that a serious food shortage 
was on the way. 

By July, however, growing condi- 
tions had greatly improved, partic- 
ularly in the Midwestern grain, live- 
stock and dairy regions. But the De- 
partment of Agricuiture*3 July 1 re- 
port still showed that this year's crop 
would be ten per cent below last 
year's. 

The War Food Administration esti- 
mates that, for the immediate future, 
the civilian supply of meat will be five 
per cent less than in 1941- '42, 

Except for fluid milk (which prob- 
ably will be rationed) dair>' products 
will fall off sharply. Evaporated milk 
(already rationed) will be about 14 
per cent below the 1941-M2 average- 
Dried beans and peas will be eight 
per cent less than were available the 
past two years. There will be 21 per 
cent less canned vegetables than last 
year; and (biggest cut of all) 37 per^ 
cent less canned fruits and juices. 

A few bright spots 

ON THE OTHER HAND, there are a' 
few bright spots: 

We are promised a third mor©] 
poultry (chickens and turkeys) than 
last year; three per cent more sweet 
and Irish potatoes: about five per 
cent more cereal grains (to help tak 
the place of meat and manufactured 
dairy products); and one per cent 
more eggs. 

To help meet the shortage of butter, 
there will be from 55 to 60 per cent 
more margarine. 

Great Britain seems assured of a 
bumper crop. Although thousands ofl 
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Those forniidable 
fighting machines — 
the mighty tanks — are btirn out of 
the canh- Tremendous quantities of 
mitierals and other materials are re- 
quired before they can be con- 
structed and take active part in war. 

The trans|>ortacion of those 
materials — and the assembled 
units — is the responsibilicy of 
Americans railroads. 




That's one phase of vital war^work 
shouldered by Union Pacific, Over 
the "Strategic Middle Route," unit- 
ing the West with the East, gigantic 
freight locomotives haul train loads 
of armament and supplies* Troops 
—too — by the thousands, A great 
army of railroad wcirkers are 
**keeping *em rolling" day and 
night, I[*s .1 responsihtlity 
they are proud to assume. 



UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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BLILt'S-EYE FOR PAPER! 



One day a holocaust may visit Tokyo — 
swarms of slim incendiaries raining from 
the sky, Paf^cr fins will guide flicm to chcir 
marks. Fur paper fins are now replacing metal 
on incendiary bombs. 

Modern war has thousands of uses for 
America's paper and wood pulp production. 
Explosives, helmet brims, food packages, gas 
tank liners, insulation, packing marerials, fly- 
ing jackets, hand grenades... pa per pul]> is used 
in making these. Often pulp products replace 
steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic 
resins and other more critical materials. 

It takes 5(J/^<^f5 pounds of pulp in the 



form of blueprint paper to plan a battleship. 
Through April, 4,000,000 pounds of paper 
pulp had been used to print War Bonds, 
Packaging 700,000,000 cans of tobacco a 
year in paper is releasing 80,000,000 pounds 
of steel for weapons. 

Yes, wood pulp is a strategic material— a 
material of paramount importance in this 
war. Supplying it to our fighting forces in 
mountainous quantities and in a multitude 
of finished forms is the special wartime job 
of the paper industry. In this effort, the manage* 
mentand workers of Kimberly-Clark Corpor- 
ation are proud to be doing their full share. 




PRINTING PAPERS 

lDW*f evil 
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KIIMBERLY- CLARK CORPORATIOI^ 
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acres of farmland have been converted 
into military installations, the acreage 
under tillage has been increased by more 
than 50 per cent since the start of the 
war. Wheat acreage is up 35 per cent; 
oats 72 per cent; potatoes 80 per cent; 
vegetables 35 per cent. 

This year's Lend-Lease allot n\ent to 
Britain is double that of 1942. but with 
a bumper crop in sight, Britain may not 
require as much food from us as we 
had counted on sending- her. 

India and Egypt both harvested rec- 
ord-breaking wheat crops Hiis year. 

Favorable reports on food have come 
out of Russia recently, though Russia's 
food needs are still grave. Last year's 
crop was low. The Ukraine was in Ger- 
man hands* and military operations 
ruined the crops in the North Caucasus. 
This year the Germans still hold the 
Ukraine hut the Russians had an excel- 
lent harvest in the south, and prospects 
in central and northern Russia are good. 

Australia and Argentina both have 
'huge stores of wheat. Canada has large 
wheat reserves, the movement of which 
Is limited only by transportation. 

Victory gardens—some 15»000.000 
strong— are turning out better than 
food officials had expected. Also we have 
some margin in the food we waste. The 
livestock uidustry, for instance, reports 
that 25,000,000 pounds of meat are lost 
annually through rough handling in 
transportation. 

Lots of food wasted 

THE Food Distribution Administration 
estimates that we waste from 30 to 40 
per cent of our total food supply — that 
each year we throw away food worth 
$4,000,000,000. If every American family 
%vould save one slice of bread a week, 
says the Bureau of Home Economics, it 
would add up to 100.000,000 loaves of 
bread a year. If every civilian would 
save half an ounce of butter a week, it 
would equal the total amount of butter 
our armed forces consumed in 1942. 

To stretch our food supply, we will 
have to make some drastic changes in 
our national diet. To take the place of 
protein foods, such as meat, fowl, cheese^ 
milk and eggs, we will have to turn to 
oatmeal and other wholegrain cereals. 

We will have to eat more dried beans^ 
peas, soybeans and peanuts. Soybean 
griddle cakes may take the place of 
bacon and eggs at the breakfast table> 
Whales, incidentally, may be coming 
into their own. Whale steaks have ap- 
1 red in San Francisco markets and are 
'ccted to show up in other cities. In 
July, the California whaling industry 
was dressing an average of 12,000 
pounds of fresh whale meat a day — and 
was planning to step up its production to 
■iO,000 pounds a day. 

"There will be enough food for a 
healthful diet." says Food Administrator 
Ma**vin Jones, But it Is possible to have 
iptenty of vcop-raising capacity— and 
|stiLl go hungry. 

As Herbert Hoover points out, "Or- 
ganising the food front means more than 
just increasing acreage, manpower and 
farm machinery. It also requires wise 



coordination of prices, processors, of dis- 
tribution and rationing/* ''Wise coordi- 
nation" is one thing we seem to be lack* 
ing. Nine federal agencies now deal 
separately with the food problem — ^get- 
ting into each other's way: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. BEW, OPA, WPB. 
WMC, Lend-Lease Administration, 
Army. Navy, and War Food Adminis- 
tration. They conflict, cause delays. 

In 1942, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration sold 225,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for feed — one-ftfth of the year's 
crop. Last fall, the Department of Agri- 
culture ordered wheat acreage rfrdiwed 
927,000 acres* It also asked for an all-out 
production of livestock. Farmers were 
quick to comply. But, with our store of 
wheat reduced, grain acreage restricted, 
and increased numbers of livestock to 
feed, a feed shortage resulted. 

There is plenty of meat "on the hoof," 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that, by January, 1944. our cattle 
population vtill reach 82,500,000, but 
practical cattle men say that we already 
have more than 90.000,000 head. (We 
had 68.000.000 in 1929 J 

Today's surplus of cattle is 15,000,000. 
or perhaps more than 20,000^000, depend- 
ing on whose estimate you take. 

*'If we slaughtered half our present 
surplus," says the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association, "we 
would produce enough meat to supply 
normal amounts of beef for a year to 
200t000,000 persons/* 

Yet, butcher shops today have little 
or no beef to sell. The trouble is that 
months ago OPA clamped cents-per- 



pound ceilings on meats at the packiiig 
house, wholesale and retail levels. No 
ceiling prices were put on livestock. 
Cattle prices rose until packers lost 
money on every animal slaughtered. 
Consequently, slaughtering slowed down. 

The middle of June, the War Food 
Administration ordered that all federal- 
ly inspected slaughterers must further 
reduce civilian meat, and set aside 45 
per cent of their weekly kill for govern- 
ment procurement agencies. 

The nation's meat famine grows acute, 
the livestock supply increases* and the 
store of feed runs lower. 

The government planners ran into dif- 
ficulties on corn, too* 

Corn is important. It is human food. 
It is feed for hogs, cows and poultry. It 
Is industrial starch, sweeteners, indus- 
trial alcohol synthetic rubber, paper, 
textiles — all articles of war. 

OPA put a ceiling of $1.07 (Chicago) 
a bushel on corn soid in the open market. 
At the same time, the Government guar- 
anteed a floor price for hogs at $13.75 a 
hundred pounds. Actually the price of 
hogs in recent weeks has been close to 
$14.50~at times as high as $16.50. The 
price has been permitted to stay high to 
.stimulate production- 

The relationship of corn prices to hog 
prices which OPA set up meant that the 
farmer could get about $1.40 a bushel f or 
his corn by feeding it to hogs and selling 
the pork. As a result^ the 1943 pig crop 
is expected to total 127.000.000 head as 
compared with 105.000,000 last year and 
with the ten -year average of 73.000,000 
head. To feed all these pigs up to de* 




USE MORSE CHAIN DRIVES 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 



Users say Morse drives in- 
crease output twenty to 
rwenr)'-fi ve percent— cu t power 
losses and down time. And, 
generally the first cost is lower 
than other types of drives- 



Experience in thousands of 
plants shows that Morse drives 
—silent or roller chain— trans* 
mit power efficiently and eco- 
nomically, Morse engineers are 
at your service. 



StLENT CHAINS RQLlEW CHAINS RtXiaiE CQLJPHMGS ClUTCHlS 

MO R S E pof/f/ve DRIVES 

MOBSE CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA, N Y. OITBQtT, MICH. DIVISION &ORG WARNEft^ CORP, 
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THESX THRCAl^S are not the silken cord^ of the rhrec goddesses 
uf Greeie who ancient men thought determined ihe course of 
hufimn life. 

No. the rh reads upon which die desiiny of modern free nien dc- 
peni\% are the sirong and precise steel threads of laols which fashion 
hetttt planes tanks guns and other fighting equipment J*tsicr than 
our enemies. 

And it is with much gratihcanoii and a iust amount of pride* 
that the Detroit Tap & Tool Company hears of the excellent per- 
formance of war materiel m reported by our men, and chetr allies 
on far flung battle frontii. 

Much of this equipment has hm^n created wkh the aid of Detroit 
Tools '>ind we can't help but feel that the high statidard for quftlit)* 
set by the Detroit Tap & Tool Company played its share tn the su- 
perior showing made by the^e American arm^. The list of the na- 
tion's leading organ ideations producing machines of war which we 
!»ervc; i^ growing daily. The Detroit Tap ^ Tool Cotnpany has 
become a name which an?»uers today's need for Threading and Cut* 
ting Tools that reduce machine-huuft and operating costs. 

Yhu're dmi€ your hii — nnw do yoj/r hesf 

BUY VNITED STATES WAR BOBfDS 




ttUtCtB AVtNUe • DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

ROUND TAPS - ORO^HD THREAD HOBS * THREAD GAGES 



SPECtAL THREADIHG TOOLS AMD CAGES 



slrable slatip^hter weight would lake all 
1 the corn in sight, and then some! 
' Dairymen and pmiltrymen found it in- 
I crt'aslngJy difficult to buy corn, althougl] 
; farmf^rjT had about 800,000.000 bushela 
on hand. A number of corn- products^ 
pljints had to shut down. The War Food 
Adnvuiistration, sec^king to Bol%^e the 
I problem, requisitioned the com Blocks of 
96 terminal elevators m 16 Midwestern 
cities. 

In June, canneries In Maryland, Texas, 
Indiana, New York and elsewhere were- 
forced to close down. Price ceilings and 
I waije controls made it impossible for 
I them tn obtain and hold worker.^. Mature* 
canning crops were diverted to the fresh 
rnarkeLH, to freezcris and briners. 
I The Office of Economic Stabilizatiun 
' granted a subsidy to canners to allow 
for Increased wages^ — but this sub«idj 
I applied only to packs of com, 3na| 
beans, tomatoes and peas sold to the 
Government. 

What is the solution? 

i ECONOMIC planners in the Government 
I feel thai there shoiild be still tighter 
control of growers, processors and 
wholesalers. Two new plans are consid- 
ered: 

1, Purchase for resale: The Govern- 
ment would purchase entire crops of 
certain fof>dstuffs— principally perish- 
able or scarce crops — and then parcel 
them out on a basis aimed to spread the 
liupplies evt^nly among the consuming 
area.s, and in that way, make them last 
until the next crop is availabJe. 

2. Allocations : The Government w^oul 
allocate supplies among processors an 
wholesalers without actually becomin 
the OTAiier of the supplies. For instanc 
it might allocate livestock to paeke 
then tell them how much meat the 
could sell to wholesalers, and prescri 
the methods lo be followed in releasin 
stocks to retailers. 

When Chester C. Davis w^as Food Ad- 
minitstrator, he remarked* **I sometim 
think that in Washington there are pe 
pie who think food is a vital necessity, 
but one that will be there no matter 
what we do," 

If we are to encourage maximum pr 
dnctton of food and insure equitable di 
tribution of that food at a fair price, w 
must have a sound, practical food pro* 
gram and, without losing any tune» pu 
it into practice. 

Business, through the National Cha 
ber of Commerce, has proposed such 
program. Here it is; 

1, Coordinate, through « single r 
fiponsiblc htnd, all government acti%' 
ties aiTecting food production, di*t 
tribution and price controls. 

2, Set up for farmers a mnnpouf r pro 
firaw which will give even great 
rec^:»griition to food than it now has 
a vital necessity- 

3, Assure the farmer of uth^uate su 
jdics of farm nHWhincrtt ami of /r 
for power 

4, SimplifY the operotion of prin eo 
truh with a greater utilization of t 
experience of those engaged in p^ 
during and marketin^r H^od product 
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Q NGIIf^ERING 

Qer vice 

A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 

In addition to engineering help on 
s|>ecific industry problems involving elec- 
trical power, these men can assist in: 

Product d^i^&Iopnrtent: engineering 
of equipment to meet war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making existing 
equipment serve better, last longer. 

Rehabilitation : redesigning obsolete 
equipment for useful service. 

Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 

W,E.S. is available to all industries. 
Put it to use today on your production 
problems. 



new kind of brush 




In America's fighting planes, 
dependable auxiliary power is re- 
quired to perform many a vital 
function. It operates the re- 
tractable landing gear, powers 
gun turrets, varies propeller pitch, 
moves wing flaps. 

Heart of the plane's d-c system 
is the generator, which Westing- 
house is building by the thousands. 
And the efficient functioning of 
these vital power plants depends 
upon tiny carbon brushes. 

For ordinary low- altitude 
flying, standard brushes gave 
satisfactory life. But at altitudes 
over 30,000 feet, strange things 
happened* Brushes gave out in a 
few hours, generators stopped 
functioning at critical times. The 
situation was growing serious* 



Westinghouse research engi- 
neers went to work with the 
brush manufacturer— to deter- 
mine the causes and a remedy, 
A new method of treating the 
brushes was developed— to offset 
the effects of thin air and low 
humidity at high altitudes. To- 
day, the life of these brushes has 
been stepped up as much as SO 
times for high-altitude flying— 
with still longer life soon to come. 

This is W.E.S. at work— co- 
operation between Westinghouse 
engineers and customer engineers 
to find the solution for any elec- 
trical problem, no matter how 
large or how small. This kind of 
co-operation is available to you. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. j.91014 




PLAKTS IN 15 ClTliS 
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OFFICES EVERYWHiRE 
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Say Now, "Shibboleth 



// 




UNCLE SAM is taking steps to moke certain that we 
know our names and how to pronounce them correctly 



The Koord did not take its labors 
seriovsly enough to spend money 



A\LTHDUGH In no sense a widely 
traveled person, our small migrations 
have taught us the need for universal 
understanding and acceptance of defi- 
nite geographic nomenclature. There 
was the timc» for instance, when an 
auto trip almost went astray because 
the best available local directive was 
to **turn right at a big gum tree/* On 
another occasion we almost rode past 
our stop on the New Haven railroad 
because the train man announced 
**Porchuster'* and we were intending 
to get off at Port Chester. 

Even in biblical times, the matter of 
pronunciation was a problem for some 
people. Those, it will be recalled, who 
could not prove they were Ephraimites 
by being able to say "Shibboleth** in- 
stead of '*Sibboieth'' were slain. **And 
there fell at that time of the Ephrai- 
mites forty and two thousand/' 
{Judges 12:6.) 

We ourselves cannot get over a feel- 
ing of personal affront when the un- 
informed refer to our native state as 
"lohwa'* or '*Ioway'* when w^e know 
the proper pronunciation is "luwuh/* 

The sum of such petty strains on 
our national unity has long been 
known to be considerable, and was 
first recognized in 1890 when Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison set up the 
United States Board on Geographic 
Names, with a group of scientists 
serving without pay as its members. 
The Board, one is inclined to believe, 
did not take its duties very seriously, 
At least, it spent very little money. 
Somewhere it picked up a secretary 



and two stenographers but its Impact 
on national geographic intelligence 
was negligible. Travelers in Massa- 
chusetts, even today, who ask for 
Lake Manchaugagognanchaugagog- 
nagungamaug*^ will get little help 
from those who know that body of 
water as Lake Webster, 

In time of war, of course, such 
problems take on a new significance 
and, apparently, it remained for a 
war to arouse us to the need for 
straightening them out. Steps toward 
improvement were taken as early as 
1934 when President Roosevelt, in 
Executive Order No. 6,680» trans- 
ferred the somnolent Board of Geo- 
graphic Names to Secretary Ickes 
Department of the Interior. There it 
attracted the attention of Dr, Mere- 
dith F, Burrill, former associate pro- 
fessor of Geography at Oklahoma 
A* & M. College, more recently chief 
of research and analysis of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

Dr. Burr ill had some conferences 
with Oscar Chapman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, As a result of 
these, he told us, *'Mr. Chapman and 
I called on other government repre- 
sentatives and they were all im- 
pressed with the need for an enlarged 
agency. By January, 1943, the situa- 
tion in regard to pronunciation of 
geographical names had become acute, 
so on February 25, Secretary Ickes 
set up the new Board on Geographical 
Names (adding the 'al* to Geograph- 




ic) iu a Department Order/' Dr. Bur- 
rill is chief of the revived bureau. We 
called on him in his suite of offices in 
the New Interior Building, and found 
him to be an alert, youngish, profes* 
sor4ike gentleman who was cordial 
but inclined to be taciturn. 

'*We have to be careful to whom 
we talk, you know/* he explained. 




*'lt is our job to see thot a moun- 
tain ronge has only one nome'* 



In ionuory the problem of geo- 
graphical names becamt ocute 

By that time, in spite of the man- 
power shortage in Washington, he 
had managed to find 110 employees 
for the Board and was looking for 
some 30 more. In spite of the prob- 
lems of organization* the Board had 
already made some contributions to 
geographical preciseneas by prepar^ 
ing a Hat of words with their pro 
pronunciation. Quite properly, th 
were mostly words W'hich figure in 
news. 

Although the Interior Departm 
release that had first called on 
attention to the resuscitation of 
Board had said it was *'cooperat 
with the geographic organizations 
all the united and neutral natio 
and that *'much of the work is o3 
confidential nature for the durat 
but will become generally availably 
after the war.*' Dn Burrill smiled 
the idea of secrecy. 

Actually very little of our work] 
secret/' he said, **Our first job will 
to help other government agen 
standardize their geographical wor 
particularly as this relates to the use 
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TAKS-UP BEFORE TAKE-OFF 



DOWN the flight deck they come roaring, one alter 
another — steel-spitting birds of prey — on the take- 
off for a date with America's enemies. Today, these 
manrels of speed and power are spreading their wings 
over the seven infested seas. 

But far more goes on aboard Uncle Sam's aircraft 
carriers than meets the eye on the flight deck. Below, on 
the hangar deck, the planes must be lifted and moved 
about — lor there are tired engines to be revived, bat- 
teted wings to be repaired or replaced, scores of adjust- 
ments to be made by the highly trained crews who 
keep planes in fighting trim. This calls for fast work; lor 
swift, efficient handling when time is short. Here, the 
need is answered with dependable ¥&H Electric Hoists. 

In the important field of materials handling, P&H 
^^^tric Hoists and Cranes are serving in countless ways; 



in every vital industry, as well as in combat zones. For 
60 years, in peace and in war, America has looked to 
P5eH leadership in the designing and building of mal 
rials handling equipment. 



P^H 



HARIVISCHFEGER 



MUWAUKil*Wl5CONSIN 
ileetrk Cronvs * Electric Hoittt • Welders 
Welding €lectrod«4 • Exeovotort 





'TdHWrTFIELD 



BUILDING the vast network 
of airports — emergency 
landing fields and strips — re- 
quired for our fremendousi mili- 
tary aviation training and devel- 
opment program %vas, and still 
is, a vitally important "RUSH" 
war assignment. 

What once was a slow and tedi- 
ous task is now a swift, continu- 
ous operation with the use of 
Cleaver-Brooks equipment. Heat* 
ing the necessary tar and asphalt 
to the proper temperature for 
application to prepared ground 
surfaces is rapidly and economy 
ically done hy Cleaver -Brooks 
tank car hearers and hituminous 
bot>sters. 

Here is another example of 




Cleaver- Brooks engineering ver- 
satility in the building of sturdy^ 
efficient machines. 

**A new machine — or a better 
machine — can always be de- 
signed and built to do more and 
better work — faster ' — thb is 
a first principle with the Cleaver- 
Brooks organization. 

In this progressive spirit we work 
for V^ictory and prepare for peace. 




Cleaver-Broofes 



M I t W A U K E I 



COMPANY 



WISCONSIN 




Cl£AV£R-BROOffS PRODUCTS fNCLUOt: 







f «od D*hydfo»or» Tonk Car H«ot«ft Oil & Aiphqif H»ar«ri Sp#f!ol M lilory Equlp»npnr 



onal 



of spoken and written words in the 

news, 

'There are to\^TiB \n this country 
known by as many as six — or even eip^ht 
— title.H," Dr. Biirnll p*^inted out. "It is 
an exasperating problem and one that 
no other government agency yet has 
t ar k led. Our Board wil l be able to trace 
the backf^round of the locality and ren- 
der an expert decision imm<*diately as to 
what it really should be called," he ex- 
plained. '*! want to stress the fact that 
we are streamlin£»d to do a fast job on 
any problems of this type. 

** Another problem that might arise 
would be this. You might be gomg down 
a highway and would see a mountain 
range. You might call it the Messabi 
Range, and so it might be knoun gen- 
erally. Later, you might set* the same 
range of mountains, from another high- 
way, and it will be known by another 
name. It is ouf job to see that that moun* 
tain range has only one, uniform nam< 

Organized for speed 

'*SPEED is tht? f*ssence of our work.*M[ 

To assure this speed. Dr. Burr! 11, ^n^l 
receives $8,000 a year, has set up an or- 
^janization of two divisions: the 
search Dhision and "Records and S' 
vices/* He also plans a larger adviscn 
body, made up of geographers and H| 
cialists throughoyt the nation. 

Each of the Board*s present Divisi 
has five sections. Hesearch has Region 
Research, Case Research. Linguistic and 
Historical, Source Materials and Carto- 
graphic. Under Records and Services 
are Administrative, Name- flies. Promul- 
gation, Inquiries and Stenographic Pool, 

With this set-up, the Board will be 
prepared to handle any problem in its 
field, however urgent. Regional Re- 
search will have acctmiulatf^d, analyzed 
and digested all materials relative to 
nomenclature and descriptive features 
in the various regions- Case Researri 
%vill make the actual choice of a nats 
give official advice as to how to write i 
and will list the various ways of spelling. 
The Linguistic and Historical Section 
will be responsible for the origins of the 
names of geographic places and will be 
required to know the history of all such 
geographic names. The Source Matet 
als Section will find, annotate and kci 
all source materials. 

As we were leaving. Dr, Burrill 
traduced us to Dr. Edwin J. Fosc 
assistant director of the new Board 
$5,000 a yearK who handles details 
Dr. Burrill while the latter concent ra' 
on the larger problems of administ 
tlon and geography. We heard Dr. Fi 
cue ask Dr. Burriirs stenographer hove 
she pnmounced, '*What/' 

•Watt/* she said, as if she were tatki 
ing about an electric light globe. 

*'l thought so," he replied. *'The q 
tion of accents is going to be one of 
bigtre5?t problems. You can prono' 
"whiif four difrer€*nt ways — *wh 
*wot,' 'watt' or 'what' depending u; 
where you were born and reared/' 

After we got back to our office 
called five Congressmen to learn w 
they knew about the new organLzati 
None had ever heard of it. 
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MORE POWER FOR TANKS TODAY— 

CHEAPER POWER FOR AMERICA TOMORROW! 



AMERICANS tanks pack a powerful 
^ push as well as a powerful punch. 
And more times than most people 
know, this push comes from a General 
btors Diesel engine* 



hat's more» you'll also find these 
rugged^ hard-working power plants in 
landing barges, patrol vessels, military 
trucks, construction tractors and many 
other wartime jobs where sturdy de- 
endability is required. 



are taking every engine that even our 
expanded production can make, but 
when peace comes America will profit 
— through low-cost power for many 
new applications. 

So while now GM! Diesels are adding 
strength to America fighting arm, 
they will be one of the important 
contributions to better days after vic- 
tory is ours. 




N^w- eras of r^ilfoading follow 
m the /oof^feps o/ war. An- 
<jth&r n^w era o/ raiftoadin^ 
is assured in the wake of 
this WRF. Genera/ Motors 
Diesel locomotives slresdy are 
establishing new st&ndurd^ of 
trm\ spot ta tion * 



^Khey burn cheaper fuel and 
Ipse less of it— operate with 
a minimum of attention* 



Of course the needs of war 



GM 



CIMERAl MOT 



DIESEL 
POWER 



ENGINES 



ENGINES. . 150 to 2000 n.P., d€ViiAND OffSEl ENGlNi DiVtSiON, CftiveTond, Ohio 



LOCOMOTIVES 



, .nfCrftO'WOrjVf OJWSION, to Grxm^^, HL 
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Government's Biggest Business Man 



f Cantimml from payv 16/ 
c<»ntrarl remains in rffecl: (1> cmt of 
the plant phifi interest. lesH a set de- 
prertjition fi^r€* for each y<*ftr tt is gov- 
#rnmenl ouned, or <2> coal plus Interest, 
ess the amount f^f rent paid. On the 



. can turn the 
ment after the 



these tremendous 



ther hand, the 
plant burk to f1 
war with*iiiT 

What will , 
facilities ? 

**That/* says Sam HusbanrL**. with a 
finality that wilts, "is The Question." 

He knows that these plants are poli- 
tical dynamite. He knows that the planlii 
will never be disp<>sed c»f by groups, but 
that each **plancor" will represent a par- 
ticular prohleni 

Hoveever. he does remark, rather 
jUii^matically : "What ran be done with 
2,160.000,000 pounds of uluminum a year 
in America? We don'l eat aluminum, 
you know I*' 

Goin^ a step further, he points out 
that, in 1939. the United States con- 
sumed some 5.000,000 pounds of mag- 
nesium for all purposes. 

In 1943, he adds, we are producinj; 
^ ► 000.000 pounds or 120 times 
^ I How, he asks. CriU we u.*te 120 

times as much ma^nesumi hi the first 
year of peace as we used in the last year 
of peac|? -and *39 was n pretty prosper- 
ous year? 

The same question can be 
asked about hi^h octane gas, 
teel. airplanes, machine tools, 
radios, rubber and chemicals, 
in his opinion. But when you 
get spcH-ific, he just smiles. 

•*Our prime problem, when 
we started out, was to build the 
plants quickly to make the nia- 
terials to vnn the vear. Our sec- 
ond problem was to make every 
contract protect taxpayers. We 
feel that we have succeeded 
both ways. We work with ev- 
er yl:M>dy's money. We must pro- 
tect it as well as we can/* 



he recently put \ip for sale mortgages 
that the agency had bought from banks 
o%*er a perifKl of years- and made a 
profit of several million dollars for the 
*'Fanny Ma,v " He has been ■ ^ ! for 
making a profit f^^r n ent 
agency, but he - i that hv it> pro- 

hibited by law lUng those mort- 

gages at less than they are worth- "and 
if they aren*t worth that, why would 
anyone buy them?" 

A man will have to stay up mighty 
late to trip this unorlhr*dox economist, 
who never studied t^onomics. Perhaps 
this is because he knows the value of a 
dollar, personally. The day Sam Hus- 
bands came to Washington, he had ha- 
bilities of $24,500 and assets of $3,500, 
approximately. 

Today, when you ask him ab*iut those 
liabilities, he draws a thick sheaf of 
checks from his desk, 

"Look at 'em," he says. 

Looking, you see cancelled checks for 
amounts ranging from $10 to $500. They 
total more than $25,000. In ten years he 
has paid back every dimi» he owed in 
1&32 -**plus five per cent interest a 
year.'* 

Sam Henry Husbands was born on 
February 14. Ift91— St, Valentine^s Day 
- in Florence, S. C., the only son and 
second child in a family of eight chil- 
dren. His parents, .lames Sam Husbands 



Tomorrow's problem 



NEITHER Mr Hiu^bands nor 
any of the men at RFC who 
formed DPC and made plans to 
rearm America foresaw the 
problem they were making for 
the future. They were lining— 
and working — in the present, 
alwa.vs. They still are. If Sam 
Husbands worries ever about 
the future, only one problem 
piques his mind. That is the 
problem of fulfilling quickly the terms of 
more than 2,000 contracts which have a 
90-day to six-months* clause saying 
that DPC machinery now in prU'ate 
plants must be moved, come peace, 

"It'll be like a new war all o%^er again 
to US/' he says, grinning. **If I have a 
postwar problem, that's it. . , 

Mr. II IS not a lazy man. but 

he mov. dy slowly. His mind is 

another juaLUr. As president of the 
Federal National Mortg^a^^e Association, 




"Well, for one fhmg, you're going lo hove 
In stop filling out Government forms** 



and Fannie Heath Husbands, lived and 
died in Florence. His father opened a 
general store in the little town that 
sprang up when the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad established shops at w*hat later 
became Florence, and there made a good 
living but, when the children were com- 
ing along» the family didn't have an easy 
life- 
Sam Henry can remember the time 
v^'hen he chopped wood for two bits a 
month, and, although thmgs eas^^d » lit- 



tle as Florence grew, the l>oy never has 
forgotten what a callua comes on your 
hands f rom work. 

He started to school in a Flcin n< e 
kindergarten- At 16, he graduated front 
the town's only high school. 

He expecttnl to go to college but. in 
the summer of 1917. he went to work In 
the People's Bank Hater the 1 - 
tmnal Bank) as a numer Hi 
.Halary was $35 a month. A i Ju- 

was raised to $75 nnd - ^ i as- 

sistant teller Thoughts of i iHh is'e left 
him then Several yeara later, he was 
promoted to teller and given $100 a 
month. 

To Mexico in o hurry 

IN May, 1916. he joined the National 
Guard- "for fun." 

A month later, while he was visiting 
n young woman, the company ea plain 
ealled him on the telephfme: 

*'Meet me down in bac k of the tohiuTO 
warehouse right away." the captiim or- 
dered- '*\Ve're going to the Mexican bor- 
der." 

**You go to hell" Sam said, hanging 

up. 

But the captain called back. 
"If you don't show up, you can be 
ro't-martialed. This is wah . , 

Sam» a eorporal. ambled over to 
what was up. Sure enough, there was 
company, assembled and exeited. 

Next day they trundled off to Camp 
Styx, S. C, in stilT collars, silk shir 
Suiiday shoes and derbies. 
August they were outfitted 
regulrition Army gnrb and w 
able to keep st<*p. Then th 
went to Fivrt Bliss, near El 
Paso, on the Mexiran bi>rd 
but saw no action there. 

In December, Sf»m/s fnth^r 
died- Sam obtained a shnr" 
leav^e, but at home learned Ih 
he had been appointed a 
ministrator of the estate- 
store, some rental property, iff 
su ranee money Back at camp, 
he managed to get himself 
honorable discharge by Feb 
iry. 

In the next six months, 
fttn the store, collected 
renLs, lived the life of a am 
town squire until the A 
got him again by way of sel 
tive serv*ice. 

He went to Offlcera* Tralni 
Camp at Oglethorpe, Ga,, ca 
out a first lieutenant in 
Field Artillery, When he join 
the 21st Cavalry at f 
it was biung transfoi 
the 70th Field Artillery 
Seventh Division. 

Sam Husbands says he learned a 1 
in the Army, not the least being the truth 
of the old saying that top sergeants run 
things and that officers provide the trim- 
mings. 

They went to France in July, 1918, 
trained in Brittany during September 
and October, By November 10 they w 
ready for th«» front. Next day the Arm 
lice ^' ' d. 

Mil 'd nine months later, 8 
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headed back lo Klureiico, where he be- 
came assistant cashier of the bank 
again. In the next six years, the two Jiot- 
able events in his life were his marriage 
in 1923 to Miss Teressa Dew, of Latta. 
near Florence, and promotion to cashier 
of the bank. He had eourted Miss Dew 
since 1915, and had worked for the pro- 
motion, off and on, since 1907. 

He was, in the w^ords of his neighbors, 
''king bee in these parts." He was presi* 
dent of the Florence Chamber of Com- 
merce for several different terms, a 
faithful member of the Rotary Club, a 
member of the volunteer fire department 
r'$l a fire"), and a leading light in 
formation of the Tri-States Tobacco 
Asj^ociates, designed to lift tobacco 
farmers by their bootstraps and make 
them all richer than their perverse 
brethren who wouldn't join. It failed* but 
Sam became known as a wide-awake 
bu:3lnessman< He was credited with 
building up the assets of the bank to 
more than ^2.500,000. quite a feat in 
those days in country like central South 
Carolina. 



1 



Dobbled in stocks 



p( 

ai 
(hi 
^stc 



HE dabbled in stocks and was buying 
an interest in the bank when the crash 
it. The bank went under, although it 
w^as solvent. He %vent on working- in the 
defunct institution, helping the receivers 
straighten out the tangles. It w^as while 
he was performing this disconsolate 
%1'ork that he received a long-distance 
telephone call in March, 1932, from Leo 
Paulger, chief - examiner then of the 
RFC, 

Paulger had met him before in work 
with the Federal Land Bank Board and 
had offered tlie Florence man several 
lucrative jobs, but Husbands had turned 
all comers down before the bank failure. 

ow he was ready to go. 

have a job for you as examiner with 
the RFC in Washington at $5,000 a year. 
Will you take it?" 

*'Yes," Husbands replied, '^When do I 
report ?" 

He was in Washington two weeks 
later, one of dozens of examiners m the 
new RFC. He had nothing, not even a 
college degree, to push him forward. 
Nevertheless, he w^ent . , . 

His first job was examining and pass- 
ing on requests for loans to banks, in- 
surance companies and railroads. That 
fall, he and John McKee, now Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, were 
placed in an office by themselves and 
given charge of bank reorganization. 
They kept busy. More than 9.000 banks 
failed in 1931 and 1932. 

In 1933. Paulger went back to the 
'ederal Reserve Board to work and Mc- 
"Kee became chief examiner at RFC. His 
assistant was Sam H, Husbands. In this 
position he grew to know intimately 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of RFC. 
When the RFC started the so-called 
preferred stock program,'' by which it 
ould buy stock in banks that faced 
ailurc. Sam Husbands was put in 
( harge. He recommended purchase of 
stock in some 7,000 banks, investing 
ore than $1,000,000,000. When John 



'^Nursemaid" to pampered steers • 




helps move enough beef • 



to feed 1,058,924 soldiers • • •/^^ 




via the Main Street of the Northwest! 



When iVs time to move beef cattle from 
the grassy ranges of the Northwe^it to feed 
lots and markets, cowboys like Frank 
Waldhauser (top picture) ride right along 
with (he steers in special Northern Pacific 
cattle trains. Last year these cowboys 
helped move more than 15^000 carroads 
of cattle over the Nortbera Pacific Rail- 



way from Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana^ Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
— enough beef to feed 1,058,924 soldiers 
for a whole year? 

This year, as army^ navy, lend-lease and 
civilian needs become greater, still more 
fine beef is rolling to market over North* 
ern Pacific — Main Street of the North west S 



NORTHERN PACIFIC 



MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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McKec was appointed to the Federal 
Reserve Board. Sam Husbiinds was 
made chief examiner of RFC. One day. 
after Harvey Couch had resigned aB a 
member of the RFC board. Jesse Jones 
asked him: 

"How would you like to be on the 
board?" 

*Td like it, but I doubt if I could make 
it/* Sam replied frankly. "I'm no poli- 
tician, you know," 

**An right," Jones said. "Let's try," 

They tried, but Emil Schramm, then 
an examiner at HFC, now president of 
the New York Stock E?£change, won the 
promotion* 

When Jesse Jones stepped off the 
board to become chairman of tho Fed- 
eral Loan Agency, he siiggi?sted Hus- 
bands as his successor. Congress agreed. 

Could earn more 

SAM HUSBANDS has been renomin- 
ated each two yf*ars and his present term 
will not end until 1944. He is one of the 
three Democratic members of the Board, 
which, by law, must have two members 
of the party out of office, also. 

His only salary, $10,000 annually, is 
paid to him as a member of the board 
of the RFC. But don't measure his abil- 
ity by his salary. Not long ago* an emis- 
sary of one of the big railroads told him : 
**We will give you $45,000 a year to be* 
come vice president of ovir line." 

"Can't right no%v/' Sam replied 

"Why not?" 

"Too many other men are leaving their 
jobs now to serve the Government at less 
pay. I don't think I should take advan- 
tage of the knowledge 1 have gained to 
go into private business right In the 
middle of the wah, do you?" 

Sam Husbands has large black eyes, 
thick, straight, closely cut black hair. 
He is built like an athlete, but takes na 
exercise other than working in his vic- 
tory garden behind his home in Chevy 
Chase, 

He is just under six feet tall* weighs 
ISO pounds. He is a forthright speaker 
in a small group, but will not speak in 
pyblic. not even to the Florence Rotary 
Club. He dresses like a conservative 
businessman, but you will find him in 
shirt-sleeves in his office. 

His large office reminds you of a mu- 
seum. On two large tables, he has 
samples of ores, raw and finished, which 
are mined, processeti. or manufactured 
in one or the other of the \*arious "plan- 
cors," He has chunks of magnesium that 
weigh more than 50 pounds and plastic 
watch parts and metal screws so small 
that some persons cannot see them with 
the naked eye. 

The Husbands have two children— Pa- 
tricia Chappel, IS. freshman at the tJni- 
%^ersity of Richmond; and Sam, Jr., 15. 
recent graduate from a Washington 
junior high school. 

The parents do little entertaming» and 
he never goes to formal society func- 
tions unless he has to. They both have a 
nostalgia for Florence, but aren't plan- 
ning to go back for some time. Mr. Hus- 
bands still subscribes to the Flortince 
Morning News- Review. 



SUBMARINE BELOW- 

FLASHES THE CiVIL AlR PaTROL PLANE 



The inditlinci ihadow beneath the water means little to the 
untrained eye— but, the C. A, F, Pilot ond Kts Observer in- 
stantly recognize the outline of a lurking enemy submarine 
preparing for destruction ond death. The Pilot's depth charge 
is soon on its way— the location radioed to the Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard. The destruction of the raider is imminent. 

Former commerciol ond pleasure fliers who volunteered 
their services and their oirplones^ the men of the Civil Air 
Patrol hove been risking their lives daily since Pearl Horbor 
in the grim^ relentless seorch for Axis submarines off our 
shores. Many ships have been saved from torpedoing — 
many alreody-ihipwrecked seamen rescued— thanks to their 
ceaseless patroL To them belongs no small share of the 
credit for driving the enemy undersea raiders away from 
our coasts. 

We salute them for the courage, ability and self-sacrifice 
with which they do their job— ond we are proud that many 
of the planes in which they perform this service to the 
Nation are Jacobs- powered. 

POTTSTOWN - PENNSYLVANIA -U-S-A- 
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T S 1^ ^^>^^^ ^ifh the comptameter-mind 



Several years ago, a farmer dis- 
Severe*! that one of his work liorses 
^oulti add and Hublrart numbers np 
^pi ten, which te^ conHidrrahle smart 
^fcr a horse, 

~ Bui the farmer allow<*tl that horf^eg 
were j=^upported to l>e ]iluiigh pullers^ 
and not ca»t accotintajitSt so he up 
and Bohl ihe critter to a cireyg, 

Th<f firms changed the horM•''^i 
name from Doldiin lo Terry, ami 
hilled him as ''The horse with the 
com ptometer- mind/' In no time at 

^11, Terry was a sensation from coaj^t 

Bo €oasfit. 



But one day a man ^Ith a brief- 
case walked into Tcrrv f^ stalK He 
looked and ^pc^kc oflic iai-hke. 

He explained that '^Comptometer'* 
is a registered trade-mark, owned by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufariiinng Co., 
and sliould be spelled with an upper- 
case ^'C,^' It IB nof, he insisted^ a 
generic term. Fie presented Terry 
with a cease and des!?i^t order, 

Terry hstened to the man for a 
good while, and then kicked him ear<i 
over lineups, A little later a riot 
Mjuad arrived and removed Terry 
to the local Baetille. 
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Today* Terry is a decrepit old 
plug. If it weren*t for the rubber 
situcition, he would probiibly be un-* 
employed- Two btitcherii have 
already looked luni nver and §aid 
nix. He liauls a milk wagon, and 
counts milk bottles just for the 
hell t}{ it. 

And he still docsn*t onderntand 
why the word "Comptomett*r*' can't 
be Ui^ed by everybody. 

Fell & Tarrant Manufart tiring 
Company^ 1712 North Paulina Sireet., 
Chica^y Illinois^ makirs of Compt^ 
omcier Adding'Calculating lilachirfes. 
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Engines on wheels need 

QUIET EXHAUSTS 

Diesel rail cars and two-car trains have 
cotne to be fairly common in the last few 
years because they offer fast service on 
flexible schedules, and are adaptable to 
suburban and short4ine service. To pro* 
vide pleasant riding for passengers^ such 
cars need quiet exhausts. 

Most Di^el rail cars now in service 
have their exhausts equipped with Bur- 
gess Snubbcrs, because they prevent ex- 
haust noise* Snubbers provide all types 
and si^cs of engines with quieter ex- 
hausts than are obtainable with old style 
* ^mufflers/* Acoustic Division, Burgess 
Battery Co., 282 3 -F W, Roscoe Street, 
Chicago, IlL 



BurQ«is Snubbers Qf^ found in 
s«rvk« oil over th« nation in q 
wid« varioty of a|>plk<»tioni« 
tuch at: 

—roil Cors 

— mduitriol power pjlont* 

— municipal power plortts 

— marine engines 

— refineries 

— mobile po^er plonls 

Thetf uie hoi mode Diet el powtf 
wridely occeploble becouse they 
eliminate exhou»t nobe. 



Originators of Snvbbing Principle for Quieting Diesel ExhouUs 

DIESEL EXHAUST 

BURGESS SNUBBERS 





BUY MORE 

UNITED STATES 

WAR BONDS 
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Harvester . • ^fl 

FACED with o shortage of 
lobor, this farmer works out 
a way to gother his beets 

R- J. FRANCIS, who farmsi 300 acrea 
of irrigfatpd land nt*ar Gibbon, Nebr.— 
moiitly in sugar beets — has licked a big 
part of his manpower problem. 

Along i^bout January, 1942, Mr* Fran- 
cis began to realize that he was going 
to be short-handed for the duration. But 
he made up his mind that, if food was 
needed to win the war, he was going to 
do his part to help raise plenty of it. 

Day and night, he kept thinking up 
possible ways to save labor. Finally tie 
worked out and built a sugar beet har- 
vester that not only pulled him through 
the harvest season* but his neighbors as 
well. 

The machine, a fairly large affair, was 
built at Harr3^ Schinle's machine shop in 
Gibbon. The work was d^me largely at 
odd times. Most of the material was dug 
out of junk piles over two counties. 

The Francis beet harvester works au- 
tomatically. It tops, pulls, cleans and 
loads into trucks five tons of beets In 
leas than 30 minutes. 

Four men are required to operate it: 
one man to drive the tractor that pulls 
the harvester, one on the harvester itself 
and two truck drivers. 

The beets average ten tons an acre. 
In a ten-hour day, the machmc can har- 
vest 100 tons. To do the same work by 
hand would take 20 men: 12 to top and 
windrow^ two on lifting machines, two 
truck drivers and four shovelers on the 
trucks. 

The harvester takes two rows at a 
time. The topping unit has an adjustable 
knife which tops and crow*ns. After lift- 
ing points remove the beets from the 
earth, they are picked up by tw^o revolv- 
ing spiral brushes. The dirt is removed 
and the beets roll onto elevator belts 
and are carried into the trucks. There 
are two elevators, one for each row. 

The tops and the c rowans from the two 
rows are pushed together in one wind- 
row to be cured for stock feed. 

Mr. Francis has taken the back ache 
out of beet harvesting in his community* 
He is planning to put his machine into 
use over as much territory as possible— 
and» after the war when materials are 
available, he expects to build more nva- 
chine^s. —Pearl P. PucKErr 
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ROHR craftsmen bridge the gap between power 
plant and airplane with thousands of intricate oper- 
ations which include both manufacture and assembly. 

The painstaking precision of their work contributes 
to the stamina and reliability of many of America's fa- 
mous bombers^ cargo carriers and giant patrol planes. 

Day and night on Rohr's production lines, huge mo- 
tors move forward to meet the ever increasing tempo 
of the war's demands , . , a tempo matched by the 
high spirit of Rohr Produaion Fighters who know 
that speed in the factories saves lives at the front! 




HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 



O H R AIRCRAFT COHPORATiON 
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Spending Won't Bring Prosperity 



fCantiniird from paf/f 27^ 
panition of lax ri^v^enuca and con tr ae- 
on of government expenditures which 
ould accompany a period of prosperity, 
was asswnved that, when the nattoitHl 
come reached $75,000,000,000 or $80.- 
0.000.000, bud^t4 equiUbrium would 
utomatically be achieved. 
The next stage in the development of 
e present doctrine grow out of the 
sines.*^ recession of 193f. Beginning 
ibout the middle of 1036. busineHfi ex- 
panded substantially and it seemed that 
pump priming was really taking effect. 
But. just when it appeared that at last 
e mi^ht be emerging from depression, 
e incipient boom eollapsed. Meanwhile, 
owever. expanding national income 
had increased tax revenues. As a result 
March. 1937. the cash deficit had been 
dyct*d. It continued If>w during ensu- 
g m*)nths. 

Although this improvement in the 
cal situation w*as strictly in accord- 
ec with expectations, numerous ex- 
nents of the spending philosophy soon 
;ook the position that the depression was 
the direct result of the shrinkage in the 

Ereasury*s '*net contribution to purchas- 
ig power." 

It was at this stage that the idea of 
ultiple budgeting gainf*d popularity— 
th capital outlays segregated from 
rrent expenditures— -without too care- 
l a definition of what might properly 
included in capital expenditures, 
bout this time, loo, emphasis began to 



he placed on the *'afisets'' created by pub- 
lic debts — whether such assets be tangi- 
ble properties or intangible services, 
whether thej^ yield revenues or are sim- 
ply useful to society. It was held that, 
whatever their character* aU public out* 
lays are really investments. 

From this point it was an easy step 
to the prop* isit ion that all increases in 
public expenditures represent income 
to someone, and that all reductions in 
public expenditures represent loss to 
sonu^one: that *'costs and income are 
jost opposite sides of the same shield," 

The full flow^ering of the new^ concep- 
tion was delayed until the war paved the 
way for an im limited expansion of pub* 
lie credit. Here, as in other countries at 
war» the vast increase m public expendi- 
tures has mopped up unemployment and 
increased national production. Although 
precisc'ly the same thing happened in 
former wars, advocates of the new 
philosophy of debt appear to assume 
that something unique has been discov- 
ered. We have found, they say, the way 
to full employment. 

It should be apparent that the present 
war experience has merely confirmed 
what w*as already known : that great 
expansion of employment can be pro- 
vided by imhmited outlay of public 
funds. But neither In this nor in any oth- 
er country has the war experience shed 
any light on whether public deficits can 
be continued indefinitely without under- 
mining the financial and economic sys- 




'*lt'i o good thing this outBt pays good woges 
or rd quit — their shows ore so corny!*' 



Mn. If we are to conclude thai 
public debts are of no moment, the con- 
elusion must be justified cither by con- 
vincing historical or other evidence, or 
by irrefutable economie analysis. 

Those who argue that a constantly 
expanding public debt ts indispensable 
to prusp^ ritv base tht'tr v-asv on thre<* 
points 

1. That we are suffering from o ma- 
ture economy. 

2. Thot we hove o chronic excess of 
money savings. 

3. that business enterprises no long- 
er depend to any great extent on 
the investment markets for funds 
with which to expond productive 
copitol. 

The establishment of these three 
propositions w^as one of the primary ob- 
jectives of the investigations of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. The nature of the evidence sub- 
mitted and the validity of the support- 
ing analysis will be briefly -wr rl 

Mature economy 

THE ARGUMENT that the United 
States has recently reached economic 
maturity, and that, in consequence, fur- 
ther growth (under private capitalism I 
must be slow, starts with the assump- 
tion that economic progress depends 
primarily on rapid growth in population 
and the opening of new productive areas. 
Conversely, it is held that a declming 
rate of population g^rowlh and disap- 
pearance of frontiers checks economic 
growth. 

This assumption ignores the fact that 
the American frontier disappeared more 
than a generation ago and that our rate 
of population g^rowth began to decline as 
early as 1850. Between l&OO and 1030— 
the era of greatest economic expansion 
— ^Ihe rate of population growth declined 
steadily. If we look at the world as a 
whole, the argument that economic 
growth is checked by the passing of 
frontiers and the declining of birth rates 
finds no more support. 

The history of Sweden affords a good 
illustration of the lack of correspondence 
between the rate of population increase 
and the rate of economic expansion. Dur- 
ing the 30- year period from 1900 to 1930. 
the population of Sweden increased 20 
per cent, while production increased 
more than 300 per cent. Foreign invest- 
ments were negligible, expansion being 
almost entirely internal. 

It is obvious that the needs and desires 
of an expanding population constitute 
potential markets for the sale of goods 
and services. But it is equally true that 
the unful filled wants and desires of the 
existing population constitute potential 
markets. 

If the economic system is operated so 
as to expand consuming power in pro- 
portion to the Increase in productive 
power, there is no reason why a slowly 
increasing, or stationary, population 

kugust. 
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• A vital chemical of war is *'pow- 
dered daylighc" - fluorescent powder 
that makes cool, glare-free, shadowless 
ligbc to speed production in plants 
throughout America, 

Complex compounds called phosphors 
aie pulverized, refined and milled to 
the fineness of face powder. Precisely 
blended and mixed with binders to 
assure even coatings tiny phosphor par- 
ticles are fixed inside the glass rube by 
high* temp era rure baking. Tlierej in 
*ry low-pressure argon gas and mer- 



cury vapor, the "Black Light*' 
magic of ultra-violet rays trans- 
forms phosphor energy into vis- 
ible light more constant than 
daylight - and just as kind to the hu- 
man eye. 

More than ten years of independent 
research have made coatings with 
smoother textures a unique feature of 
Syivania Fluorescent Lamps. They have 
also brought otlier points of Syivania 
Lamp superiority: uniform colors, high- 
er light output and longer life - at 



FAR MORE UGHT AND IIFE FOR YOUR MONEY 

•Compared with 1939 a dollar invested today in 
Syivania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
the lumen output anii approximately five times the 
lamp life. 



aUOITESGENT 
DOLLAR 
BUYS: 



(Btscd on decTcusin*? price and incrcastng efficiency and 
dumbiiity of Syivania 40- Watt White Fluorcsccntj Lanjp) 

EtifT txhtmg diKtfiti, a thannt-avrr f$ fimresimt— 
Syh anm Lamph Ptxtam and Afi m^rkj'- will t^mbiihiy 
mm than dmbk th€ itght y&it £f/ f&t fht Sitmt wanagt^ 
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I progressively lower costs. ^ 



Improvements take place every 
week at Syivania. Many of them^ 
like the "Mercury Bomb/" conserve 
strategic materials and labofj and at 
the same time improve quality. AH of 
them serve fluorescent progress, which 
is aggressively aimed \o bring better 
lighting to industry J commerce and the 
home when Victory is won. 

While today's Syivania Fluorescent 
Lamps are serving three-shift days in 
Americas war plants, tomorrow s are 
being made even better. Specify Syl* 
vania Fluorescent Lamps for replace- 
ment and be assured of all the improve- 
ments offered by constant research. 



SYLVANIA 



ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

foriviarly Hygracfe Sylvonio Corporation 
Solem^ Mci^s^ 

incandeicent Lamps, Fluorescent 
LampTf Fixtures and AccessorieSp 
Radio Takes, Electronic Devices, 
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SERVING 
AMERICAN 
I HOME OWNERS 



IN Tins period of war cmcrgt't^cy, 
whvn Amcricjin families niu*t care- 
fully ^uurd the V4iluc of their hDnsea 
and ktfcp them from "running dawn," 
Celotcx is performing an outstanding 
service* 

Triple Seal Roofing Prod- 
ucts arc available for roof repairs and 
roof rc*placcments, 

Cciotex Insulation Materials can 
save precious fuel — cut fuel costs aa 
much as 40%, 

Celotex Gypsum Products- Wall- 
board i*nd Plaster— are available for re* 
pair and remodeling work. 

Your Celotcx Dealer is a goml man 
to know. 



HOOFING -iNStllATmC BOAKE) 
iOCK WOOL -GYPSUM WmSOjUlD 
LATH - pmSTER - ACOUST ICAL PlTOCHJCTS 



TO MERCHANTS 

trho ivciJitto make 
mort money 



• There's o tried ond proven 
way to build up volume, win 
new customers, boost your 
business and moke more 
money. It's the remodeling of 
your store with a new Pittco 
Store Front. 

Write us today for our free 
book of facts--and plan to re* 
model your store with a Pittco 
Front when building restric- 
tions ore lifted* Pittsburgh 
Plote Gloss Compony, 22 76-3 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Po. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANf 



P4C 



PITTCO 



* it 



should check indystnal expansion. And 
m long a3« a large proportion of our popu- 
lation is "Ill-housed, ill-clMhPd, and ill- 
fed/' it Is not difficult to determine the 
kinds of additroniil production wtiirh the 
population most n<*t^ds. 

The aiih»'r» rvts lo th<' "maturr evon- 
nmy" philosophy overlrK)k the vast eon- 

' ■] • I ." ] ^4tion, to- 

Kt*ther wiUi .soioe nwv indu.slrieB. ofTt'r 
Inrj^c* outlets for invt-Mnu'nt 

The i Hpitftl requirt-nients oxer the m*xt 
J.!* neratton Xmnw fully as large as thost* 
of any preceding period. On the bitsin of 
projfKted population trends, fsome au* 
thoritif^s tt5timate that the United Stat«»s 
may have by 15*80 an many m 1H7.000.000 
m habitants. To supply the primary needs 
of the additional population^ and at thi' 
same time to raise the .standards of liv- 
ing of the entire population, say 100 pt*r 
cent, would require a much largMr an* 
nual capital expansion than we have had 
during any com para bit? past period. 

In making this statement, allowant e 
is made for thf uKual rate of increase in 
man-hour productivity resultmg fnim 
technical progress. The realization of the 
production program involved in this ex- 
pansion would nrressitate the (employ- 
ment (on a 40' h* HI r- week basis) of a 
larger proportion of the total population 
than was emphjyed in 1920. 

Concern has at times been manifested 
over the possibility that, in the future, 
wc may lack the acceleratin^j indnnnrc 
which flows from the development of 
j^reat new industries. Observers in the 
18H0*s had strong doubts of the same 
kind, Ev*'n at the end of the First Wfirld 
War, few could foresee the full influence 
of such developing industries as the au- 
tomobile, electric power, and radio. At 
present more potential developments are 
on the industrial horizon than were dis- 
ce r n 1 b le th en s y n t h e t i c H bers and 
textiles, plastics, television, elec- 
tronics, glass, pre-fabricated 
houses, etc. 

The full realization of the con- 
structive possibilities vcWX, of 
course, depend on the restoration 
of political and tn^onomic stability 
In the world at large, and the elim- 
ination of numerous sources of 
economic maladjustment and con- 
fusion within thf Ttnitofl Sl:ites' 

Excess Savings 

THE PHENOMENON of money 
savings in excess of investment 
outlets** is related to the mature 
economy conception. If , because of 
the disappearance of frontiers and 
an arrested population growth, 
further private capital expansion 
were impossible, then obviously we 
would have no private investment 
outlets for the current savings of 
the people. 

But independently of a mature 
economy, it might still be possible 
that the volume of current savings 
had become greater than produc- 
tive capital investment could ab- 
sorb. It is contended that the evi- 
dence supports the thesis that 
bi'Tir^-forth savings are always 



likely to exceed pniductive outlets 
private enterprise, hence public flota- 
tions must fVU the breach. 

The fact that we had excess savings 
in the United States in the decade of the 
*20's was established by the writer, but 
the income distribution and savings pat- 
tern of the •20*H no longer exists. 

During the decade of the *30*s we Imd 
in this roiintrv a v»-rilablo roviihilion in 
ti ■ • The 

i. ted 
by relief pay mentis Fannrti* iiavv been 
subsidized, wage rates liave t>een pro- 
jjressively increased, and a program of 
sotlal security and old -aire benefits has 
bi-rn established. 

At the upper level, profits have de- 
clined somewhat, and salary and bonus 
payments have been uppreeiably re- 
stricted, As a result. lK>th the aggregate 
volume of savings and the pt*rcentage of 
the national incoou* directed to savings 
channels have been materially reduciKl 
Department of Commerce figures show 
a dei^rea,He in the ratio of private savings 
to national income from about 12 per 
cent in 1&29 to an a%'erage of 7.5 per cent 
in the four-year period. 1936'*39. 

It is contended that the social pro- 
gram of the past di'cade has had little, 
if any, effect f>n the volume of money 
savings; that the **e*»nsuinption func- 
tion" shows a renuLrkable stability, and 
that it IS not i*asy to achieve a high con^ 
sumptKHi ffonomy except by slow ad- 
justments. National policies, such as the 
redistribution of income through taxes 
are admitted to work In that direction, 

W*! are told that '*we have to recog- 
nize that we are dealing here with a 
funftion that is highly stable and not 
easily changed." As evidence we are told 
that, in the late "20" s, consumption 
equalled about 8ft per ct*nt of the natifmal 
income—and that in the late *3C's. it wa» 
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^)nly one American in many thousaods 
is privileged to wear the pin, symbolic 
of high achievement on the production 
front. It symbolizes skill and determina* 
tion above and beyond the high average 
standard set by American Industry. * ^ ^ The 
men and veomen of Connecticut Telephone 
& Electric Division have been honored by 
the Army-Navy Production Award twice 
in a period of six months. This symbol 



THE SKILL THE WILL 

. . . toda4f, and to4no^iAxuu 



of a job being well done in the cause of 
Victory is evidence, too, of what may be 
expected when the war is won. ' ^ ^ The 
manufacturer seeking cooperation in 
product engineering and improvement, 
the development of production control, or 
any problem involving the application of 
advanced electrical or electronic knowl- 
edge, is cordially invited to discuss the 
matter with our engineering staflf. 



CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 



MERIDEN 




CONN. 

ItSUSTMttS 



tr? Int., iUrfid^n, Cann. 
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npTfeftt 

I he remaining 12 per cent in each raJ?e 
represonted funds ti%'atlable for private 
inveslniimt. 
; But the method employed to pravi- 
case leaves out the vital factor. A 
comparison of consumption with total 
income ig'nores the increases in taxes. 
With the n\ethod employed, no matter 
how great the increase in taxes, the per- 
centage of national mcome set aside for 
private savings would not change ap- 
preciably. 

To illustrate by an extreme example: 
If we had a national income of $100.- 
000,000,000 with $88,000,000,000 of con- 
sumption and no taxes, the amount 
avatlabli' for private investment would 
be SI 2.000,060.000. If. later, we had a na- 
tional income of 5100,000.000.000 with 
$88,000,000,000 of consumption and $12.- 
000.000.000 of direct taxes, no money 
would be available for private invest- 
ment. Yet the ratio of consomption to 
total national Income w*ould still be 88 
per cent. 

When the proportion of the national 
income mvcd dropped from 12 per cent 
in 1929 to about 7,5 per cent in the late 
'30's. the difference was accounted for 
chiefly by increased taxes — which fell 
largely on the groups, which normally 
save the most. The aggregate volume of 
money savings in the late "SO's was 
scarcely half that of the '20's, 

Notwithstanding' tht^ decrease in the 
ratio of money savings to national in- 
come, private investment outlets in the 
late *30's were still inadequate to absorb 



! ait 

adjustment is. however, tiof a reflection 
of an exceptional volume of mvcstment 
money, but rather of a n%stricted amount 
of new capita] opp(»rtunittr\s. If we had a 
resumption of anythuig like the former 
rate of long-term capital expansion, the 
excess of current money savings as com- 
pared with n*»w security flotations would 
quickly diminish. 

Capital Markets 

THE TNEC mvc^i^tigations tned to show 
that, in recent times, business corpora- 
tions have "largely freed themselvt'S 
from the necessity of raising funds in the 
flnancial markets," the bulk of the in- 
vestment funds required now being ob- 
tained from their own internal resources. 
Accordingly, even if private business 
were reasonably thriving, it would still 
be necessary for the Government to pro- 
vide outlets for the current savings of 
the people through continuing flotations 
of government bonds. 

Evidence submitted by a number of 
witnesses before the TNEC emphasizes 
that, whereas approximately Ig per cent 
of the gross expenditure-s for plant and 
equipment in the period 1925-'29 was fi- 
nanced from new capital offerinj^s. only 
about eight per cent was thus financed 
in 1936-'37. From this the following con- 
clusion was dra^^'n : 

*'It is evident that business enterprises 
rely relatively little on the capital mar- 
ket for their investment funds, . . , More- 
over, there is reason to believe that the 



K ARDEX sees to It that everything's 

"under control" 

at Bell Aircraft 

• Kardex Production Controls 

• Kardex Procurement Controls 

• Kardex Personnel Controls 

• Kardex Progress Controls 

• Kardex Tool Crib Controls 

• Kardex Machine Load Controls 
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terms of a long-nm trend. It Is true thai 
we do not as yet have an adequate sta- 
tistical basis for the calculation of a 
Ion j^- run trend in view of the ine<miplete 
recoveries of 1936-'37 and 1939- 40/' 
This conclusion is entirely nxisleading. 
Gross capital expenditures include 
outlays for maintenance and replace* 
ment, as well as for new plant and equip* 
ment. It is an elementary principle of 
accounting and of business operation 
that the replacement of depreciating or 
wasting assets shoyki be provided from 
internal allowanees rather than out of 
undistributed earnings or from new cap- 
ital flotations. 

Combining outlays for replacemer 
with those for expansion simply ot 
scures the question. With this method, 
the corresponding figures for any deead^ 
w*ould show that a relatively small pel 
centage of gross capital expenditure 
for maintenance and replacement, 
well as for expansion, was obtained from 
the general capital market. This is be- 
cause outlays for maintenance and re- 
placement of existing plant and equip- 
ment are always large. In any period o| 
depression, when new capital outlays ar 
subnormal, expenditures for maintc 
nance and replacement of existing plant^ 
and equipment would naturally consti 
tute the bulk of the total. 

It may possibly bt? that the dependenc 
on the capital market for expansio^ 
money is decreaaing that an eve I 
larger proportion is being obtained froii 
undistributed earnings— but there is 
e%''iaence to support this conclusioil 
Since available fig-ures for corporation 
as a whole do not show expenditures for 
maintenance and replacement separate 
ly from those for expansion, one cannot 
know whether business was more or les 
dependent on the capital market for ca 
pansion funds than in the '20's, 

The truth is that we do not know fol 
sure whether business as a whole will 
depend less on the capital markets in 
the future than in the past. It will depend 
on factors which cannot now be fuUj 
gauged. That war developments ha\ 
changed the picture somewhat is appar 
ent from the fact that some of our larg 
est corporations have arranged for lar| 
credit accommodations extending o%'er 1 
period of years. 

In summary* the view that we ha^ 
reached a stage of economic develop- 
ment in which continuous deficit ftnanc 
ing is necessary, is 110 f sustained by tH 
evidence and analysis which have bet 
submitted. 

1. The mature economy assumptloij 

IS not supported by the evidence. 

2. The argument »hof we face a per 
monent excess of savings is basej 

on a fallacious comparison that 
consumption with national income- 
which takes no account of increasing 
taxes and their effect on sa%^lngs. 

3. The belief thai bMsiness corpora- 
tions have in recent years larrel^ 
freed themselves from dependence or^ 
the general capital market grows oul^ 
of a failure to differentiate betwec 
the replacement of old and the crfl 
ation of new plant and equipment. 
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AL, THE MESSENGER.., 



The disfont train beats its tom tDm of opproach — and then, wifh a 
mighty crescendo of sound, roars on. 

Inside the Express car, Al, the Railwoy Express Messenger is busy. 
He works night and day to help facilitate and protect the trans- 
porting of every packoge entrusted to his core, so that no valuoble 
time v^ill be lost , « , loading or unloodmg ot the n^xf stotion, or the 
next, or the next. 

North, Soufh, East, West . , . on long journeys or short every minute 
af the day or night, wherever troins go^ some port of the ormy of 
7,160 Express Messengers is olwoys at work helping Roitwoy 
Express provide its fast, nation-wide service. 




World's Largest 
Sea-going Force 

(Contmutd from patje SO) 
transportation liad been divided bctv^^een 
the Quartermasters* Corps and other 
army a^encic^s* 

The tremendously complC'X transpor- 
tation problem which became apparent 
as soon as the new American Army as- 
sumed form, combined with a shortage 
of ships and with the overworking of 
railroad and truck facilities. By com- 
parison with the water transportation 
of the AEF in the First War» it was a 
power tool to a tack hammer. 

In 1917 we had one port of embarka- 
tion on the Pacific coast and one on the 
Atlantic- Today we have 17 or more. 

The big transports put to sea with 
guns mounted on their decks. Their 
courses are plotted by the day and mile 
and, unless a convoy is scattered by the 
enemy or weather, the whereabouts of 
every ship is known to the watchers on 
the land, although their radios must of 
necessity be silent. The transports are 
gtiarded by the Navy's cruisers and de- 
stroyers and a multitude of the new 
types of fast little gunboats and by land- 
based planes. 

Two classes of ships 

THE infinite variety of vessels in the 
Army's navy are of two kinds: L#ogis- 
tical vessels which transport men and 
materials, and tactical vessels. The tacti- 
cal vessels may not necessarily be fight- 
ing craft but they are subsidiary to of- 
fensive actions- 

The Corps of Enginet>rs, for example, 
is, during peacetime, engaged in bridg- 
ing and laying up levees and dredging 
harbors and ser\^icing the nation's net- 
work of lakes and rivers. The rest of us 
hardly think of them as fighting sol- 
diers, although it is advisable not to 
make that error discernible when talk- 
ing to an Engineer. 

The truth is that on land the En* 
^ineers are likely to lead the w^ay for 
the doughboys. They have the job of 
putting pontoons across rivers and mak- 
ing the roads passable for the heavy 
artillery. 

During war the Engineers hai^e a fleet 
j{ their own. Recently the Engineers* 
Amphibian Command was organized in 
reg^iments of three types — ^boat, shore 
and maintenance units. The last pair 
tteep the equipment in combat condi- 
;ion. The boat units do not differ greatly 
n the eye of the landlubber from the 
Vlarines. They have pontoon boats, as- 
sault boats, little rubber washtubs that 
2arry only one man and huge ones 
^hich splash along under the drive of 
mmense outboard motors and can easily 
;arry a fully loaded truck. 

All the Engineers' boats are heavily 
irmored, w^ell -armed and able to take 
>n a little more than their own weight 
my where. Not enough sea-going En- 
pneers were available when the war 
jegan, and so the Engineers' Amphibian 
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Command set up schools. One does not 
hear much about them* but not I- 
the EngiiioiTS stagi^d <^xtensiv^' > 
niaiieuvcrH on the Atlantic Coast. Thc:r 
aKHaiiU boats nus^zUnl inlo thf land, thf* 
men ripped through the surf, and 
.smashed "enemy" mstallattonA in high 
speed modern style 

It was the Engineers who first «aw 
the value of the ontboard motor in mili- 
tary operations. When the crews of 
small tjoaLs in all the other armies and 
navies were laboriously pulhng at 16- 
foot oarss, the Engineers installed the de* 
tachable motors, and now a myriad uses 
have been found for th**m. They are usi^d 
to operate ferries, shove skiffs around, 
and shift heavy barges in rivers and 
harbors. All in the Army. The Engmcer^ 
favor the new rubber boats over yester- 
day's highly modern aluminum craft for 
many operations* The blown -up dough- 
nuts can take bridge sections designed 
lor loads up to 12 tons. 

During that period w^hen American^ 
thought It was safe to forget about th^ 
Army, the Coast Artillery Corps was not 
favorably remembered. All that most of 
us knew of the CAC was that when it 
big guns on Sandy Hook were givcii 
their periodical try-out all the windov 
for miles around blew into fragments. 

That is a tough job for any man'l^ 
army. The mine-layers must be able \t 
go out in any kind of weather and corns 
back again. A mine is a touchy thing. \\ 
must be lowered — just so — and put In 
the right spot even if the boat alternate 
ly zooms like a barn swallow and then 
dives like a loon. The time comes when^ 
mines must be withdrawn, serviced and 
relaid. If the boat does not respond, the 
mine might bang against its bottom 
with unpleasant consequences. 

Along with the mine layers are box 
boats which plant and serv^ice the con- 
trol boxes which are wired to mines and 
thence to the lookout post on shore. 

The Army is building the largest small 
boat navy in the world. The organization 
of the Assistant Chief of Transportation 
for Supply, Col. Harry A. Toulman. Jr.. 
does the complete job of designing, buy- 
ing and producing ocean-going ve.ssels 
from 16 feet to 225 feet, and from 45 H.P. 

to \im H P. 

Least-handsome ship 

THE least-hands4>tue type "4 buat^s m 
Army service is the barrage ballooner. 
It has no engine and is anchored where 
barrage balloons might be useful in the 
event of invasion by air, Apple-belliedik 
flat'decked, but sound, these boats pro-^ 
vide the maximum of monotony for 
their crews. 

The Army's Air Corps crash boats \ 
— unless something new is put in ser 
vice before this appears in print — thd 
fastest service boats afioat. 

The crash boats are built of wood— fo| 
shipbuilding reasons too technical to 
touched on here- heavily engined an^ 
shaped for speed. Even in the rough wj 
ters of the English Channel these boat 
have rescued many men of the A. A*, 
and the R.A.F. They run from 42 to TC 
feet m length. The A.A.F. fleet is 
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augmented by the big 188-foot 
ers, steel-built for mid-Atlantic work. 
Recently the Air Force has had turned 
over to it the considerable fleet of auch 
vessels that had formerly been operated 
by the Quartermasters' Corps. 

Apart from certain experimental v tas- 
sels, utility craft, and others which may 
not be mentioned for reasons of military 
security, the army craft are divided into 
44 categories. They inckide anti-sub- 
marine patrols, self -propelled barges, 
knockdown lighters that go as deck 
cargo from port to port, crane carriers, 
tankers, fire boats, dingies, skiffs and 
launches. Big boats and little boats. 
They were bviilt almost everywhere. 
Some are being put together today in 
little boatyards on the coasts by old men 
who thought they had retired years ago. 

A proper boat-builder is part artist 
and part artisan. He shapes a boat part- 
ly by blueprint but largely by feel. 
Young men and carpenters are brought 
in to do the rough work, but the old men 
provide the loving-kindness. Hundreds 
of b0P*s are being built on river and lake 
banks, Some are hauled across country 
on specially built trucks. If any proof 
were needed of the extraordinary ability 
of Americans to turn their hands to al- 
most anything, the boat-building pro* 
gram of the ASF might be offered. 



By BERTON BRALEY 




Still and All — 

Despite ihe w&!t£ir of Wdshlngton, 
l^tck mighty l^abor is being done 

men whote courage and itrength of mind 
Routine can't fetter, nor red ^dpe bind; 
Srg men, little meni working for 
One atubborn purpose — to win the war. 
And though there's fumbling and waste, VC% 
true. 

The drones and loefers are very few. 

So though we critics may heve our fun 

With boobs end bunglers of Waihington, 

Most of that "bureaucratic mob" 
HAre pretty earnestly on the [ob 
^^nd doing as weh in their modeit way 
His the rest of the folks $n the S. A. 
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"THAT'S THE STUFF 

that will win the War — 

These mr the nuitep-ials thai are dcconhu/ prefcreutidi mo vemeni^ 
XJutif the W(ir is won they mast hirce ri^ht o/ivtiw 

While this is heing ehme the Setjhfjdni tiitiy /wt In e\rry ifistmtce 
he ahk to nuiiNtdiN the same stamiimi of sen^iee on eommereia/ 
traffic its in mrnmi times. Therefore, if your shipment shonhi 
in' h/te, we re/y on yrjiir iueiiil^enee timi eontitmed coopertitimi. 
Seidmmi maintdins Service A^^ents in many strategic cities to 
assist in your tramportdtion prohkms, Pp^e invite you to enlist 
their aid. 

KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Remcmbef, there's nci let- up, nii lime-imi, for uui EgHting mitn. 

SEABOARD RAILWAY 

0 ^ORKS % 



FOR 

Victory 
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Chinese on the Job 




BMnq. M«tAl. Paper, Rubber. 
T«itilei or tnyfhlug tliat ctfi bt cut Wflh> 
out lowing* 

cut* trims accurAtefv over wi<J# 

*J Standard hofttonf*! or v»rliC4l m«chinet 
ar« <v«il«bl« promptly for sffttigHt or 
bi«i cuHing. Foldirig. tUtting, tcormg, 

k prifitrng or otli«r operdtions c«n be in- 

r corporAtsd Ai deiired, 



I 



Fully Aoiomatic- 
duction lines. 



^ynchrOfiJiis with pro- 



MANY OTHEit ADVANTAGES 

Write #«r Oeicn>tjve Bulhflnf, 

Alfa Machine Company 



IJC^S f^itrth fiHifth StT«et 



ffTAPOKI HACW CO. I»ti 




For the duration yotill fmd Miss 
Siyiafs COFFEE ETS — those 
ddicious iittlc energy giving 
candies — in GuaJalc<injil» 
A t i $ka or A/ri ca^ bu t y o ii won *i 
find them on your dealer's 
shcJves, They may be found 
in the pockets of a bombardier 
hl^U m the looely sky or a 
sailor keeping a mianight 
vigil as his ship feels its silent 
vuy througb sub^infesied 
waters, but not in your favor- 
ite haunt on Main StreeC- 
The goodness yo" once en- 
joy ecTis now easing the candy 
hunger of boys in service 
and CoflFee-ets energy is con* 
tributing to their well being. 
That's for now. But 
theylt be back when 
it's over, waiting for 
you to ask for them, 
MISS SATiOR'S 
CHOCOLATES, INC 

\0Uli'^ l| ENCINEL AVlMUt, 
^\\Q^Cf^^ ALAMEDA. €ALtFQ«NIA 



Jang shook OKG, former wail I J 
in <n Newark ChinoHc restaurant* faced 
John A. Keelson acrans a desk. 

took a course in the Essex County 
Vocational School machine shop/' he 
said. 

Mr, Nelson, personnel manager for 
the Federal Telephone and Radio Cor- 
poration, needed workers for the com- 
pany restaurant but he needed them 
worse in the plant. Soon Jang Shoon 
Ong was wiring and assembling com- 
munications equipment with such 
shill that Nelson called Joseph Abbott, 
his assistant. 

"Get me more Chinese-Americans 
like him/' he said* 

Within a month 65 Chinese-Ameri- 
cans were taking instruction in the 
company's training school a situa- 
tion » according to C. Chta-I Cheng of 
the Chinese Consulate in New York, 
unparalleled in the East. 

Today 145 of these quiet, indus- 
trious people are employed through- 
out the company's 16 plants. 

First, after Jang Shoon Ong came 
Thomson T. Tong, with a B.S, in elec- 
trical engineering from Nangyang 
University in Shanghai. Today he is 
doing development work in the com- 
pany's telephone laboratory, 

A little later came Wing Pon, edu- 
cated at Lingnan University^ Canton, 
in whom Abbott recognized a person- 
ality which could be employed to ex- 
plain to other Chinese the advantage 
□f factory work and 
how it would enable 
them to wage a personal 
war on Japan. 

With Wing Pon as an 
ambassador, Abbott ad* 
vertised in the Chinme 
Journal and the China 
Nafionalist Daily for 
workers to be trained in 
the plants while being 
paid* Pon, a former 
merchant in New York's 
Chinatown, interviewed 
his countrymen in a 
Chinese restaurant 
where they felt at home 
and could ask questions 
about the company. The 
Chinese, Pon had point- 
ed out to Abbott, being 
modest and sensitive 
people, prefer to work 
in an organization 
which is recommended 
to them by one of their 
own i>eople. 

The Chinese workers 
are* with few exceptions, 



• ' an 

* ti*' 
fine are drafl-delerred. Those edu- 
catiMJ in this country speak English 
with a dash of slang to season it. Oth- 
ers educated here and in China are 
bi-lingual; some speak little English. 

The Chinese workers have a strong 
desire to contribute to the allied cause. 
They manifest this m their eagerness 
to work* in their excellent attendance 
and their ardent participation in the 
plant*s War Bond purchase program. 
They believCp they have indicated, 
that China will be an industrial na* 
tion after the war. and that anything 
they can learn meehanically now will 
be of use in the future building of 
China's industry* And they take pride 
in working in a new occupation* 

In the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation these men, admitting that 
they are not mechanically minded 
by heritage, though they love the 
magic aspect of mechanical things, go 
through a complete changeover of 
occupation with a typically Chinese 
realistic viewpoint of the situation. 
They talk little or not at all while at 
work* and are not easily distracted. 

Foremen are clamoring for Chinese- 
Americans to be placed in their de- 
partments because they have a repu- 
tation for needing to be corrected only ; 
once. When they make a mistake they I 
say. ''Sorry, it won't happt^n again." j 
It doesn't, — ^HEKtuEXTE Bassoe 




If s for our good work in cheeking soli erosion" 
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WE'RE HELPING 



TO VICTORY 



Over the world fly the winged armadas Irom America— that the 
0ir and earth and sea shall be free. 



To this winged victory, American Central employees give iheir 
strength, skills, resources. 

1^ m" mT 

With the victory, American. Central will about-face to Peace. 
We shall take up, not v/here we left off, but wilh broader facili- 
ties, deeper research, higher perfections in the manufacture of 
home-needed, world -needed equipment. As surely as you 
see the wings overhead, you shall see Ireedom and peace 
and plenty . . , in which " A-C" will take a productive part. 

i^Ai 111 

AMERICAN CENTRAL 



M A N IJ [ A C: 1 11 K I N G 



C () R P (> R A 

I • 1 ' 
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New Crops for the New World 



By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 




Hemp is used for making water-resistant, salt-resistant rope. 
Central America will soon supply us with all the hemp we need 




High-yielding hevea rubber tfees m Brazil. Millions of heveo seeds 
ore being plonted in 16 countries of Central and South America 



JAPAN grobbed our sources 
of vitol tropicol products^ 
but we will raise what we 
need an our own hemisphere 

Before Pearl Harbor, we imported 
from the Eastern Hemisphere abou| 
94 per cent of our es^sential tropici 
commc^ditiea. But Japan changed that 

When, in only 120 days, the Ja^ 
seized more than 2,000,000 squai 
miles of tropical and aub-tropical land 
in the Far Pacific, they got hold ol 
some of the greatest agricultural rea 
ervoirs ever developed, Tfiey gainc 
commanding control of the production ^ 
of such things as natural rubber, quin- 
ine, hemp, valuable grass oils, etc. 

Luckily for us, however, all the3||^| 
crops can be grown successfully 
Latin America. The realization that 
we must have tropical products to wit 
the war and to keep the peace— and 
the fact that these products can 
raised in our own hemisphere — has 
suited in the biggest and most ben 
ficial shifting of crops in a <;entury. 

We are seeing the birth of an e» 
tirely new inter- American economy 
an inter-dependence based, not or 
gestures and kind words, but on prac- 
tical action and commerce. Here is a 
glimpse of what is taking place 



Rubber: Although the hevea trf 
mam source of natural rubber, is na| 
live to Brazil, the British and Dutcl 
Far East had an almost absolute worlc 
monopoly on natural nihhf^r hi fon 
Pearl Harbor, 

Back m 1876, wild ht vci 
taken from Brazil to Lond i i i ger^ 
minated in Kew Gardens. The sjeed* 
lings (less than 3,000) were exporte 
to Calcutta, Singapore and other Brit- 
ish outposts. From those seedlings 
grew the 9,000,000 acres of Far East 
rubber plantings which have yielded 
more than nine- tenths of all the rub- 
ber used since 1920. 

Today, however, millions seeds 
of selected, high-yielding strains of^ 
hevea are being planted in Central an<j 
South America. Within 12 years, th< 
trees will produce from 1,200 to 1,^ 
pounds of crude rubber an acre as 
compared with less than 300 pounds 
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There's 

ATO BITTERNESS 
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PERSONMA 



10 



fftr 



and wtirth it 

Why worth it ? Becoui* Pef sonno 
gives you the finest possible 
shoving r«suft$ the best 
possible shovirtg sotisfoction. 

PERSONNA BLADE CO. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICEI • 599UApl»OM Avf H tC 
If your d«al<f i^fCl lupply y^ov, tend 




Save n^n^ 

^ SteeUGrlp Fingor Guardi 

/f ltiini1rM« fvi iAfimir-* ait* ^.^ivin^r time 



Im>x of 50 at 



»ip ,>^r#ty 



INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 

iMirds StPTCt Ifl^ i rn S«V(r Svfi&ti' Co , Tp^onlflJ- 



When You Change 
Your Address 

, , please notify us promptly. Your 
pics of Nation's Business will then 
each you without delay and without 
interruption .—NATION'S BUSINESS, 
1615 HSt ,N W , Washington, D C. 



of crude rubber an acrt? from the wild 
ffceda which were taken out of Brazil in 
'76. 

Hevea rublier can be ^own success- 
fully in 16 Latin American countneii 
from Mexico to Bolivia. Henry Ford is 
producm^ hevea rubber at Bel Terra. 
Brazil. Goodyear at Cairo, Costa Rica. 
The United Fruit Company is piantinj^ 
niore than a thousand acrea of nursery 
farms in Costa Rica. Honduras, Panama 
and Cotombia. 

Whatever the developments may be 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
we will have available in the future 
plenty of natural rubber from the Ameri- 
can tropics 

Quinine: The safest and surest de- 
fense known aijainst malaria is quinine, 
made from the bark of the cinchona tree 
Ninety-five per cent of the world's sup- 
ply formerly was produced in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. 

Although some new anli-malaria 
drugs are on the market today— ata- 
brine and plasmochin— malaria is in- 
creasing and estimates are that, in ad- 
dition to the new drugs, the United Na- 
tions will require at least 10.000.000 
ounces of quinine a year. 

It takes about ten years to bring a 
cinchona tree to maximum bearing, al- 
though some bark can be obtained in 
from three to four yearfs after planting. 
Several years ago, Philippine seientistj? 
developed a comparatively rough bark 
extract called "totaquine" (poor man's 
quinine) which can be made from the 
bark of wild trees. 

High-yielding, cultivated cinchona 
trees are now being established in Latin 
America. Guatemala, with an estimattMi 
resource of 1,600,000 cinchona trf^i-s 
plant ed in 1878, is the pace-setter. Seivis 
from the Guatemala tree.*? are being 
widely planted by the Cokmibian Gov- 
ernment. 

In March* 1S43, Costa Rica signed an 
agreement %vith the United States to 
provide 10*000 acres to be planted to 
cinchona trees under the dirertion of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the whole project to be turned 
back to Costa Rica in 25 years. 

Our Department of Agriculture haK 
recently sent high-yieldmg cinchona 
seedlings to Sao Paulo. Brazil; and haK 
assigned foresters to locate wild cincho- 
nas in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and other South American countries. 

Hemp: Manila hemp is used for 
making water-resistant, salt*resistanl. 
shock-absorbing rope. Hemp comes from 
the stem of a banana-like tropical plant 
I called abacd., formerly gro\\Ti in the 
Netherlands Indies and the Philippines. 

A navy or merchant marine without 
plenty of the right kind of rope is crip- 
pled. But abaci grows well in Latin 
America and is quick-maturing. It 
reaches harvest age about IB months 
after planting. 

When the Japs swept over the tropical 
East, our American tropics lacked plant- 
mg stock of abacd. In about 1925, how- 
ever, the Department of Agriculture had 
brought some abacA roots from the Phil- 
ippines and had planted them in Panama 



as an experiment. The United Fruit 
Company later expanded this sei»d farm 
to about 2.100 acres. This b*%aine the 
pnncipal source of abac4 seed for the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Early in 1942. the Defense Supph^ 
Corp^)ratlf»n bought the seed \ 
and contrarted with the Un 
Company to plant 20.000 acres oi atiai a 
in Central Anu^rica for urgent war use 
At least 125.000 acres of abacA in the 
American tropics is iit^eded, find phinting 
is now under way. 

Grass Oils: Before the war, the Neti 
eriands Indies had a monopoly on valtia- 
ble grass oils, such as I'etiver, the base 
of many perfumer ; and citronella oil and 
lemon oil, used in makmg nn'nthoL soap. 
ph;irmareytie^ils and insect sprays 

The work of Dr V, C. Dun la p. a Cor- 
nell plant pathologist associated wth a 
Honduran farming company, provides 
a Significant example of how new crops 
are expanding in the New Wf»rld On 
March 1, 1041, Dr, Dunlap set out 65 
heads of citronella grass. By June, the 
number of plants had grown to 596. By 
the begmning of 1942, he had more than 
an acre of the grass. In six months, this 
had m creased to 50 acres— and by the 
end of 1942. it had climbed to ahfiut 250 
acres. 

By the end of 1943, it will probably be 
at least 8.000 acres— enough to establish 
rrtroiM lla ;is a ^X vYAi < rrtp for Central 



By BERTON BRALtY 
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For Future Action 

\ ihot A memo into th© eir, 
If fell on d desl. I knew not whflf#, 
But it1f be found, when fh« cannon hyili. 
Oog*eared, duity and tftll m«rk«<i 
RUSH' 

(Endorsed with fKe Inttiiit 
Of 99 ofTici«li 

No on* of whom^you Idid ttf — Read itj 
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America. Lemon grass also is now being 
groxiTi In Guatemala. The various oil 
grasses can be harvested tiiree or four 
times a year, with oil recovery ranging 
tn>ni 90 to 250 pounds an acre for each 
harvest. 

Rotenone: Rotenone is an insecticide 
base which has the peculiar property of 
being toxic to msects and other cold- 
blooded creatyresbut not to warm-blood- 
ed animals. Thus rotenone destroys en- 
emy niiiocts without impairing the edi- 
biUty of green vegetables or fresh fruits. 
Tons of it are used also for ridding live- 
stock of flees, lice and parasites. 

Best source of rotenone is the root 
i^i the derris plant, a tropical perennial 
which comes into bearing from 18 to 24 
months after seeding. Formerly. Malaya 
and Java grew most of the world's sup- 
ply 

When the war broke out, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture acted quickly to 
step up the production of rotenone in our 
own hemisphere. Root cuttings of derris 
were'fiown from the experimental sta- 
tion at Puerto Rico to Haiti, Guatemala^ 
Honduras, Ecuador. Brazil and other 
countries in the American tropics. 

Substantial quantities of derris root 
will be harvested this year; and after 
this year, it is likely that millions of 
pounds of the rotenone will be supplied 
from derris root raised on this hemi- 
sphere. 

Here again the superiority of the soils 
and climate of the American tropics 
is being demonstrated. The highest re- 
corded yield of derris root in the Neth- 
erlands Indies IS about 2.000 pounds an 
acre. In Puerto Rico and Ecuador, ex- 
perimental yields are about 3,000 pounds 
per acre. 

Other crops: Roselle, an important 
jute substitute used extensively in bag- 
ging and cordage, is being planted for 
the first time in Costa Rica. Honduras 
and Guatemala by the United Fruit 
Company on order of the Defense Sup- 
ply Corporation. 

Staple spices, such as vanilla, ginger, 
allspice, black pepper, and nutmeg, are 
being re-established in the American 
tropics on a commercial basis. 

In the past, we have always imported 
cork, principally from Spain, Portugal 
and North Africa. Except from North 
Africa, which normally produces about 
20 per cent of our cork, we are now pret- 
ty well cut off from established sources 
of ijupply. 

Our Department of Agriculture has 
been growing cork trees in experimental 
stations in California. Acorns from these 
trees are being planted in Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, Honduras and other dryland areas 
south of the Rio Grande. Although it 
takes from 20 to 25 years for a cork tree 
to reach a marketable age, our cork will 
be harvested eventually iii our own south 
doorway. 

Heretofore, all our teak wood has 
come from the eastern tropics. But in 
Honduras, the United Fruit Company is 
making experimental plantings of teak, 
as well as of rosewood and tropical 
cedars which formerly were imported 
from the war-blocked Far East. 
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^i4He. AND 

More than 20 years ago^ La 6 our started 
to r<*4*orti "<*it*iC' hislorrc*^'^ iin IiaBi*iir 
ec'titrifiigat puniji& in a wide variety of 
apjiHeaticmii, (^i»ntiiitioiiA facl*finding 
and ree«iril-ki*i'|iin[i liMve ftinre providet] 
afiewt^^r?* I«> pr-in tiraHy every Ijf"* 
liquid muterial liundllug problem. 

Be»iiili*H ^-imtrilmliii^ to pre^sent 
LaBoiir dogi|£ii, the intimate ami iKor- 
ougli -going knowledge thus gamed pt'r- 
iijil-H 1*1 ir eitfeini-er^ to lietp >on speeifv 
pujttp^ to maximum advantage. Thait 
b CHIC reason why LaBwur Pumps are 
eciniinuallv eKiuhlishing new and lie Iter 
rerords fi*r ^erviee «ind eeiimimy — 
saviiig; time and money ftir utierf;. 

^rili- IfKluy for detiiilson the LaRi>ur 
puinp^ w iiii^h nieet \iiiir refpiirenietils. 
The inforfualkin eo#ts you nothing-^ 
not havin|i il v^aiv <'«i^t vmi tiini' and 
money. 

THE Labour company, Inc, 

160SSt«rhna Av«.. Elkhmrl, Ind., U. S A. 
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Labour PUMPS 
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This "exposition" not only helps a department store solve its 
help-wanted problem but oUo aids in building public good will 



New Way to Get Workers 




! At the close of an uncommonly 
discouraging day not long ago, Mrs. 
Frances Fergyson, employment selec- 
tor for Stix. Baer and Fuller, St. Louis 
department store, was disposed to 
tear her auburn hair. There hadn*t 
been a handful of applicants for 200 
jobs that needed filUng. But, being a 
woman and, therefore, inherently op- 
posed to tearing one's own hair, sh^ 
merely scratched it and uncovered an 
idea, which she took forthwith to 
William F. Fisher, employment man- 
' ager nf the store. 

'*Why doesn*t this store open a 
I store to hire employees?'* she pro- 
I posed. *ln spite of consistently heavy 
classified advertising in tliree daily 
newspapers, we simply are not getting 
enough applicants to begin to fill the 
jobs. So why not rent that building 
across the street and open an employ- 
ment exposition? If the people won't 
come to us, let's go to the people/' 

*'I think/* said Mr, Fisher, "you 
have something/* So did R, E, LaMar, 
pe rso n ne I d i r ec to r . 

Stix, Baer and Fuller opened its 
Employment Exposition on a Monday 
and by Saturday evening the store 
had hired seventy of the 415 persons 
who had applied there. 

In the first seven weeks the exposi- 
tion was opened, 3,478 men and 
women applied there for jobs and 
about ten per cent of them were hired- 
By comparison, only 2,502 applied at 
the storeys employment office in the 



same period. Situated on the ground 
floor of a building at one of St. Louis* 
busiest corners, the exposition feat- 
ures window exhibits portraying the 
advantages of employment at the 
store. 

Displaying a smart frock against a 
home background, one of t^4e exhibits 
shows how discounts on merchandise 
keep living costs below average for 
the company*s employees. 

Other displays emphasize the low 
cost of meals in the employees' cafe- 
teria, employee training, sick and dis- 
ability benefits and old-age pensions, 
liberal vacation policy, recreational 
facilities and the company's policy 
of making promotions from within the 
store. 

*' While the exposition has not 
solved the employment problem, it 
certainly has eased it/' said Mr. La- 
Man Apparently reaching thousands 
of persons who simply do not read 
want ads, it is tapping an entirely 
new market for Slix. Baer and Fuller. 

'In addition to its tangible results, 
the exposition is more than paying 
its way as a valuable piece of institu- 
tional promotion* It is, in my opinion, 
the most effective means ever used by 
this company to acquaint the public 
with its policy of employer-employee 
relations/* 

The company, which employs ap- 
proximately 2,600 persons, plans to 
continue the exposition for the dura- 
tion. —Thomas W, Parry, Jr. 
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PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
IS IN THE AIR 



TODAY our strategically-located 
factories are 100% on war work. 
But even as we fight, Houdaille* 
miinagement and engineers are 
a niici pacing the demands of the 
post-war world. 

Out of this high-pressure war 
experience we are evolving new 
engineering and metallurgical 
concepts and improved 
production techniques 
which ^ in days to come^ 
are bound favorably to 
affect the things you buy 
and use. 

We will continue in- 
creasingly to provide 




vital* precision parts to the auto- 
motive, aircraft, electrical refrig- 
eration, radio, marine, railway 
equipment, and other important 
industries— but w e will also make 
substantial contributions to in- 
dustries yet unborn. 

In every Houdaille division, 
product improvement is in the air 
—we are doing our share 
of jnru anl thinking. 

In your home, on land, 
sea or in the air— after 
this war is over— you will 
en joy i more and more, 
the benefits of Houdai lie's 
highly-specialized skills. 



HOUDAILLE-HER5HEY CORPORATION 

General Executive Officer — Dttroit 




Peacetime mantijacturers of precisiGu parts and mechanisms j&r the atifomnttre^ 
afrcrajtf rail way ^ marine, electrical refrigeratlmt, radio t and other industries* 

PhhN'l S AT: Btiffnlo, N. Y. • Cheektowaga, N. Y- * Jackson, Mich. • Deiroit, 
Mich. • Chicago, 111. - Dccaiur, III. - Norrh c:K!CaKO, \\L * Mu^ktgon, Mich, 




* Pronounced "HOO-DYE' 
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Sa¥e Man-Power in 
Every Department with 



APeCO PHOTOCOPY 
MACHINE 



H«r« 19 a machine tiutt multiplies 

up , 'lahle JiOLLTS 

making j(h ( LHi|urs at fimAil 

expense io your own pjactt of busi- 

nesSj without ilrLiv?^* 

Makes Photo-Exact Capies 
of Anything Written, Printedp 
Drawn or Photographed 

APeCO makts copirs up to X^'^lV^ 
1 to lOOcopiei or mgr«'. No t banc c tot 
error 1 Ho neeti for proofreftduigl Le* 
gidly acceptable. 

FOOLPROar OPfRATlON! 

STURDY CONSTRUCTIOHS 

With^^U^ • niij^r in..f^u< ! I'-n , n ti V' iHcKii-rfi 
vn^'fil li'^r of Rirl rAII f-fi»riut4* |,»J}iii{p^iFlJlt 

Ho skin or durkr 

PKOmPT OrilVEffy— WHte for 
FRIlE fulilpf nuwl WiihK.lUt (»bltE«tii;iEit>»W 
toIluiTevri AF^<?C<> cnnsuttatlt csll — tocf ' 
Lu. all ivrlticipjil cities and Ctjuda 




AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPAKV 
2849 N Ciark Street Dept QS Chicago Jllinois 




FOR SEALING 

OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS 

IN WATERPROOF CONTAINERS 



OFiNTEfliST TO EVBRY BXPOHT SHiPHR— 

this titwb tJcrfct'tctl ^vaicr-rcsi^tilnt upe. Us fibteC' 
tMe — tti or %irA(s the new wjterproci/ or 

moUturc-rcsiitjint comittic-ri oirryiag nuieriAls for 
Ci^erseas \hipniet!i^ 

Multiple tc^i% hive proven thit the tipe itill 
adherer to ihtr coniitner rf/Zcr mare th^n ftRiyt werks 
o/ immeruon' Vtidtt t.ondiiioji\ of hi eh humidit)'^ 
f«in, And SLiuiit immersion SOLSEAL T»pe fiLh h 
reil needf Aviil^hle in ^ir ^O >0. 6U 5a 30 ind 
60' J b. Wet Sire nut h Kratt with SoJ^eaJ atlheiive. 
Al^o avAilahle >Tnn|;'rilkdi for ufc is strappinjc ixpe. 
Vt nie fur fHtf( SAMPLI ca!L uiih Sffhra/Sf^hrnt. 



HOME FRONT 




A rayon fenow^hip has be^n estab- 
lished at Ellen H. Richards Institute, 
t^i; Tinsylvajiia State GoUege by Ameri- 
' in Viscose Corporation, New York 
City, to study rayon from the consumers' 
point of view. 

' Copper is conserved by using duplicate 
printing plates made of cellulose acetate 
plastic* the result of a long-term de- 
velopment by Bakelite Corporation unit 
of Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New 
York City. 

The boseboMs used by both major 
leagues, according to A* G. Spalding & 
Brothers, Chicago, are now as lively and 
durable a^J -ny made in previous years. 
Core shells are made of South American 
reclaimed balatu and cork. Domestic 
horse hide takes the plac^ of Belgian 
horse hide. 

Moln ten once workmen at General 
Electric's Pittsfield. Mass., plant take 
a ^'Busman's holiday*' at home. When 
production requirements created an un- 
expected demand for drills, taps, seam- 
ers, saws and miscellaneoys tools, these 
workmen lent a total of 092 small tools 
from their own chests. 

A new world*5 record in monthly pig 
iron production from a single blast fur- 
nace was set in May according to Na- 
tional Steel Corporation. Their Great 
Lake Steel Corporation division pro- 
duced 49J05 net tons of iron, a daily 
average of 1,603 net tons. 

Fifteen million 2 -ounce cons contain- 
ing a formula of several ingredients to 
be used as a protection against typhus- 
carrying pests have been manufactured 
and packed by McCormick and Com- 
pany, Baltlmorci for the Army and 
Navy. 

Buffalo newspapers are carrying on an 

extensive piiid space campsigrn to re- 
cruit new workers for war industries, to 
reduce abHenteeism and to explain man- 
agement's war-born problems to labor. 
Plans for the campaign, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
Western New York War Industries and 
Labor Organizations, are available from 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo* New York. 

Struck by on enemy torpedo ship 

which damaged the entire engine room. 



ruptured steam and fuel pipes and lifted 
lower decks^ the U.S.S. Edgar Allan Poe 
proved the value of welded construction 
— the bulkheads held and no water 
reached any cargo space. Only two lives 
were lost. 

In 1939 one merchant ship was 

launched every 13 days; the rate now is 
better than five ships a day. 

War drains on me to Is are heavy. In 
1929, 67,000.000 tons of iron ore were 
produced in the great iron ranges of 
Michigan and Minnesota — in 1942, 91,* 
000,000 tt>ns were produced and it is ex- 
pected the production from these ranges 
in 1943 will exceed 100,000,000 tons. 

By placing small business concerns 

directly in touch with larger firms in the 
aircraft industry, the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command, in the past eight 
months, has been instrumental in the 
letting of approximately 6,900 contracts 
to these smaller concerns. This record is 
matched by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company which has 
awarded approximately $173,000,000 
worth of w^ar orders to subcontractors 
since the inauguration of its '*spread the 
work'- policy early in 1941. 

The J. Shlpman gold medal, given an- 
nually by the National Associations of 
Purchasing Agents as the highest award 
in the purchasing profession, was pre- 
sented to Thomas D, Jolly, vice president 
in charge of engineering and purchases 
for Aluminum Company of America for 
his work in connection uith the huge 
expansion program for Alcoa and for the 
40 Defense Plant Corporation plants 
now built or building by Alcoa in 25 dif- 
ferent locations. 

Thirteen Hartford, Conn., insurance 
companies have undertaken the task of 
Ailing out and mailing almost 2,000,OW 
copies of War Ration Book 3 to residents 
of Connecticut. 

The ability of o post-war world v^ith 
higher living standards to utilize easily 
tivice as much rubber as it ever has used 
in the past, according to John Collyer, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, is apparent when . . is noted that 
the pre-war per capita consumption of 
rubber was about 3 100 of a pound In 
China, 3 10 of a pound in Russia, com- 
pared to ten pounds per person in this 
countrv. 
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An Offer 

AR PLANTS 



Conservation of belting, hose aiul similar rubber 
equipment is imperative for Victory. The problem 
is magniiied by the strain upon production, the 
need for educating new manpower, the unfamiUar 
components of new rubber. 

But help is available — from one of the largest 
plants in the world devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of mechanical rubber goods . . . BWH, 

Currently, working with synthetics as well as crude 
and reclaimed rubber, BWH developments from 
war's demands are accruing which will make BWH 
post-war products surpass the hnest the world 
knows so well today. 

And in the future, as during the past 40 years, 
BWH will continue and develop its cooperative 
program of selling its products to industries 
through the industrial distributor. 

This is the great organization that places itself at 
your service. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
CQmbridgei Mass* 



BOSTON 



WOVEN 




BUtLT 



WITH 



NOSF 

U 

JU 

HONOR 




One of the World's Lorgest Manyfacturers of Belting^ 
Host, Tope, Poiklngs % other Michankol Rubber Goods. 



Iffitff« VktQrjf » Byy Mart War Icifidi < Sfomps 
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A THINKING TEAM 

FOR YOUR BUSINESS 



rohlem- solving, money -saving team- 
ork hp t wren workers and manaficrs 
is an accoiuplbhccj fac t today in thou- 
siinds of American businrsics using thr 
Morton Mt ihod. 

The Method inakrs :i "thinkinif 
tram" of any org.nvi/iition, largr or 
jiitiiall, by utilizin?? all availrthU* brain- 
[Kjwer. It ^0%*s dirrctly to t-mploycrs 
for vaJiiablt' idcan which thrir tm-tht - 
job knowU'dRc of a business cn^iblcv 
iht-ni to think up. 

It*5 bcrn !5 years since Morton in- 
irodiicrd the original Method a* the 
biwic wav of bnneing about vtjirr^Hful 
mental tram work in any bu«tinei^f What 
that kind of tearnwoik has rnabkd 
Arrif rican bu*inei4 and indujitr>' to ac- 
coiiipbsh has brrn especially evident in 
the paAt two years. 

Ten ihousand establishments have 
rmplovrd ihr Morton Mr ibod sinre it*; 
inception Resulting tnonrv savinKt 
total in the milbons. Forv^ard- looking 
cxetutiveii in rapidly increasing nym* 
bers are looking to their ^^thinkinf 
teams" for invaluable help in planning 
for the future — and they're getting it. 

Information on how the Morton 
Method can creali- the same kind of 
teamwork in your organisation will be 
tent on request* Writt; for it today. 




An importiinf ifi« 
»trtjiiirni( for poft" 
|>1attnii1$. 

MORTON METHOD 

MORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
Hi N. Lcamliietoii Cbic#io» llllnol* 
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By FRANK GREENE 
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INDUSTRIAL production in June 
continued at capacity with new ad- 
vances in output of munitions offset 
by declining civilian manufacture. 
Coal 5?trikes reduced total steel pro- 
duclion to tlie smallest since February 
with the industry operating at the 
lowest rate in 11 months. Airplane 
output and shipbuilding continued to 
expand while aulomobile plants ex- 
ceeded all past records under the war 
production program. Sharply reduced 
coal traffic low^ered carloadings al- 
most seven per cent under a year ago 
despite incr- I shipments to the 

East, Three ive weekly records 

were established in electric output. 

Engineering awards continued their 
declining trend due to reduced war 
construction despite a 79 per cent in- 
crease in private building. 

Stock market prices reached high- 
est levels since 1940 after early month 
declines; bond averages were highest 



The Mop continues to reflect 
the high consumer purchasing 
power resulting from expand- 
ing pay rolls ond farm income 





1* 


1 ■ ' 















Tbt mop of 
Itnl month 



since 1935. Good weather and hight 
prices held dollar volume of relail 
sales at the high level of May. Declin- 
ing farm product prices and belter 
erop prospects caused a down trend in 
wholesale commodity averages* 




Following the levelling off movement of the post few months, the iarometer 
chart line for June dipped slightly below the high level of May 
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/ WA/vr up/ 



H V dark down horo. 
lt*s quiet dcivvri fu-re. 
irs lonc*iy dnvvn here. 

Na liiiht. Ju^t glow tif i^mer^enry bulbs. No noise 
Just the ebb and flow of air in our lungs. No talking. 
But a lot tif iliinking^. 
WeVe *'on tlit^ boLLom/' 

TheyVe waiiinj^ for ys up tliere. They lint inning for 
us up ther**. For the turn of a screw, for tht* rlinift of a 

wrtnwh im the di^t k U\ \'A\ thfir nt*xt depth Vutml* 

where to go. 

We're waitinf^, too. For Hie sound uf their engine^i to 
die away or— for the i^a^ging stink of ehk>rinf» gas 
that lets us know our hull is cracked, the batteries are 
flooded and we"rt> going down in a Ivubble of air and 
oil to drown f 

Somehtjw, sweating it oat down here In the coJd and 
the dark and the fear, it seems to me I get things 
straighter than I us<?d to. t see things clear. 

1 know now what this war*s about. 1 know what this 
war is being fought for. 1 want this war o\'er quick — 
and when it's over, 1 want up! 

That's what rm Bghting for — upl 

For the right to stand up in the w<jrki with my l>ride 
by my side and her band on nw arm- 



For the righi tn speak up in niy t<iwn and hav<» my 
say and tiien sit down. 

For the right every nigh I to run up the stept* of my 
tuiuse hack home and pick up and hold a son of 
niy own, 

Ftjr hiH right and her rigiit and mine to grtiw up, to 
wfirk uji in the same America I left behind . . . wliere 
t l iere*s freetlt»m tt> l>realh€* , . . tn^MJom io mcivi^ up 
to new and better things , , , to iook up to the skies 
and reciigni^.e thai in America there will always be a 
iimitless nppcirl unity to ris*> a.^ high, Io go as far as 
courage and strength and ahility can take me I 

That's how \ rememlier America. 

Keep it that way . . tintil I come baek* 



Hvre o t Nq sh • K\ '/ i n a / fir , UTf e hu t{ di nf* 2,000 h. p. 
Pratt <t Whiffu*y im^irws (or Naiy V^oughf Cormir 
fight erst . . . making intricate Hamilton Standard pro- 
pe/ier^i . , . rern/yinfi production I in eft to build Sikonsky 
hefiropters for the Army Air Forc-eff . . . doing our part 
to km'p for our hoys while thry^re atmiy the same Amer- 
ica th(*y*vi' always known . . . a land of progrvsfi and 
enterprise and equality for ail. 



N A S il 



- K E LV I X A TO R C 0 R P O R A T ! O N 
Mihi.tiiiku ' PETiiOIT ' (J at mi Rupidit - iMnufng 




AUrOMOBHiS 



They give IheiV livei; we hnd our mon^yj 
BuyMor& War Stj vhQt B^ndM tind SiQmps i 



The can that Russia rates above 
*guns and planes 



A LEND-LEASE AUTHORITY said recent- 
ly that Russia lias been giving our food 
fihipments even higher priorities than 
giins^ planes or tanks! 

Most food is going to war in cans— 
hether it's prepared, dehydrated or 
dried. And whether it*s going to Russia, 
Britain, China or to our own fighting 
Bmen all over the world. 
H Did you realize that our soldiers have 
^pn dozen different combat rations — and 
that most of these are packed in cans? 

Without the tin can, lend-lease and 
militiu^y supply would f^iil. Tlie can is 
as tough as the Russians, It endures the 
cold of Iceland, the heat of Africa, It 
can be stored anywhere, even outdoors. 

The can saves food from contamina- 
tion in bombed areas. It can be dropped 
without harm to beleaguered forces. 
And it keeps out water, light, dirt, 
gas and insects. 

Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day- And better cans! We are 
learning plenty as '^Packaging Head- 
quarters for America at war." 



TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 



hi 1 1 as ivi' arr. w v am M ill ink*- on mi>r!- uar 

f; r inrniitig. st4iiii|ii}ig« fiiitchiiiiii^ :itiil fisrii-inl^lx 
is MtkN uvitiliihli' \Vriti' itr |>htirn' tiur VV^r Frtiil- 



CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 





i 



HELP CAN TH£ AXtS 
-BUY WAR BONDS 



